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You Are Not Alone 


SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that if we go through life 

feeling isolated, alone, purposeless or working at 
cross purposes, we fall prey to frustrations which 
thwart our creative expression. 

Now, writers must work alone most of the time, 

for that’s the creative lot. But if you’ll look into the 
career of the average successful writer, you'll see that 
he has other people taking much of the load off his 
“creative aloneness.”” He doesn’t try to make like a 
one-man band. He doesn’t try to write and sell. For 
he knows that he’s got to integrate his writing with 
the needs and interests of editors and readers. Once 
he’s learned the ropes, he hires an agent to handle 
his sales and keep him down to business. In fact, 
over 90% ot all professional writers are now agented 
writers, for the obvious reason that an agency can 
handle many details of a writer’s business better than 
he can alone. 
I can illustrate this by telling you some of the things I personally do for 
writers. Naturally, I read and evaluate manuscripts and suggest revision, if 
they fall short of salability. This is only the beginning. When a writer is trying 
the wrong markets, writing the wrong lengths, or trying to twist himself out of 
shape to adapt to some mythical concept of best-sellerism, then I must help him 
to see, objectively, his strong and weak points. (I have a file bulging with over 
300 “thank you” letters from writers who have benefitted from this frankness. 
Sincere writers aren't hurt by the truth.) Then, before submissions start, I must 
draw up a campaign for each manuscript. This is where agency experience 
comes into play, for by working all day every day in the trade, I learn who wants 
what type of manuscript. At time of sale I often have to bargain for rates and 
rights. After sale, other rights take on much greater importance, and through 
our affiliated agencies in London, Paris, Melbourne and Hollywood, we multiply 
this original sale as often as possible. 

Admittedly, many of these activities are informal ones, worked out spon- 
taneously as I develop friendships with writers and thus get to know the charac- 
ter of their work. But they pay off, as you can see by our recent book sales, for 
instance, to Ace Books, A.S. Barnes, Dodd-Mead, Stackpole, Houghton Mifflin, 
Putnam’s, Conde Nast, etc. And I just delighted a new client of ours—an 80- 
year-old lady—by selling her first book to Harpers. 

Fees for newcomers are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays, and $15.00 for books of all lengths. These 
fees cover all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting. At time of sale, the 
fee is refunded and we represent you on straight 10°. Professionals should 
write in detail for straight commission handling. 

So send a letter about yourself and your writing goals, plus a manuscript 01 
two. I’ll answer promptly and start helping you to sell. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 371TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Across The Desk 


Dw you rTutnx Pirates went out with the 
death of Jack Lafitte? CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY will woefully testify that piracy 
is quite lively in the 20th Century. We are 
talking of literary piracy, of course. Accord- 
ing to a story in the NEW YORK POST, author 
Earl Fultz is currently suing CURTIS PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY for an_ unspecified 
amount of damages and a part of any 
profits made by sep from its October 20th 
issue which carried “Anniversary Quarrel,” 
a story by Eugene Pawley. Mr. Fultz claims 
“Anniversary Quarrel” was almost identical 
to his “House on Happiness Street,” pub- 
lished by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in 1951. The 
editors of sep, of course, bought Pawley’s 
story believing it was original. 

The laws of piracy and plagiarism are 
very complex, but the author certainly has 
a right to sue everybody involved in the 
case, pirate and publisher. It seems unfair 
that the publisher should always bear the 
burden in piracy suits, since it is impossible 
to be acquainted with all short stories pub- 
lished. THE NEW YORK posT further men- 
tions that Fultz is filing suit because sEP 
refused to pay him for the story printed 
under Pawley’s name. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
also came into the act by giving sEP an 
after-the-fact consent to use Fultz’s story. 
However, Fultz claims that he owned all 
other except first publication rights. The 
suit is now in litigation. Curtis had another 
similar case last month when scCRIBNER’S 





That Story Looked Strangely Familiar 





Get V.I.P. treatment 
for your Mss 











Poses, 


on Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


How to win readership and influence pub- 
lishers—first, by presenting a neat, clean 
looking manuscript. And that’s where 
Eaton enters the plot! Because Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond takes you at your words. 
Typing errors never show. The reason? 
Corrasable’s special surface erases with- 
out a trace, with just the flick of an ordi- 
nary pencil eraser. 

Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s literary genius. Or, send 10¢ 
for a liberal sample, enough for a 5,000 
word inspiration! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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! EATON PAPER CORPORATION ! 
i Dept. AC-72—Pittsfield, Massachusetts I 
1 Here's my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet I 
§ sample of Corrasable Bond. j 
| Name. t 
: Street. ; 
I City State 1 


Leeman emma mamaal 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 37, No. 4. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 19 


1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S 





THE 
DOUBLEDAY 


2107000 


CANADIAN 
PRIZE NOVEL 
AWARD 


© promote and stimulate interest 

both in Canadian authors and in 
Canada itself, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Doubleday Canada Limited, and 
William Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., of 
England, jointly offer a $10,000 prize 
award for'a novel by a Canadian, or 
by a non-Canadian on an essentially 
Canadian subject. The contest, which 
closes April 1, 1958, is open to new 
and established writers. The winner 
will be determined by a board com- 
posed of Ralph Allen, Editor, Mac- 
leans Magazine; John Beecroft, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of the Literary Guild; 
Thomas B. Costain, Canadian-born 
author and editor; George Nelson, 
Vice President, Doubleday Canada 
Ltd., and Lionel Shapiro, Montreal 
author of The Sixth of June. For com- 
plete rules of the contest, and entry 
blanks, write— 


DOUBLEDAY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


In Canada: 


Doubleday Canada Limited, 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2 


In England: 


William Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 
14 St. James Place, London S.W. 1 


claimed that a story appearing in LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to a novelette they published in 1903. 
The two publishers settled this one out of 
court for a reported $10,000 (Curtis pay- 
ing, of course). We have great sympathy 
for both bona fide authors and the pub- 
lisher. As for the Pirates, we think they 
should walk the plank. 


In castINc arounp for the most fruitful 
place to send our money ‘for Hungarian 
relief, we found the perfect fund. P.E.N., 
the leading international association for 
writers, has established a fund specifically 
to help Hungarian writers, the first and 
most persistent leaders in the revolution. 
From the P.E.N. newsletter we quote a 
message received from Hungarian writers: 
“We are calling for help to the writers of 
the whole world. We ask them to take the 
time and trouble to find the most effective 
means for giving help to the cause of lib- 
erty.” Marchette Chute, writing in the 
P.E.N. letter, says: “Everyone, of course, 
has been contributing to the various Hun- 
garian relief committees, but we ought to 
do something which will help writers di- 
rectly .. . The Austrian P.E.N. Headquar- 
ters in Vienna has been doing a heroic serv- 
ice, but their funds are exhausted. The best 
thing the American P.E.N. can do is to 
launch an appeal for funds. . .” The money 
will be sent to the Austrian P.E.N. which 
has names and addresses of most Hungarian 
writers inside and outside the country. We 
talked to James Putnam, General Secretary 
of the American Center, and he told us he 
had just sent off a check for $700. He’d like 
to follow up with many more. If you want 
to send him contributions, please mark you! 
envelope P.E.N. Hungarian Writers Fund, 
31 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Do not send any money to WriTER’s DicEstT. 
Later it may be possible to adopt individual 
Hungarian writers and send Care packages 
direct. If you are interested in doing this 
you might send a note to Mr. Putnam. (By 
the way, P.E.N. membership is limited to 
established writers—at least two books of 
literary merit to your credit. But while we 
cannot all join, we all can give.)—(M. B. 
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‘7,100 plus $600 plus $3,000 plus +500 plus 
‘600 plus +1,000 plus $280 plus $195 plus... 


The figures above represent sales made or checks received during the last week of January. The: 
cover book royalties and new book advances (Putnam, Graphic, Ace) ; motion picture sale (Columbia 
Pix) ; TV sale (Alcoa Hour). At this moment ALF clients are working on book projects for McGraw 
Hill, Ace, Gold Medal, among others; for LADIES HOME JOURNAL, READER’S DIGEST, SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST. 

Those figures and projects explain why the agent who placed TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON can afford to allow you to 


CHARGE IT! 


Frankly, the kind of figures above are the ones that interest me . . . interest me more, and with good 
reason, than criticism fees. As long as I continue to work with those of you who have not reached 
professional status I must charge for my help. I cannot give away the know-how of 25 years of experi- 
ence with thousands of writers. When you can pay your way with sales, we shall work on a commission 
basis. Right now we are looking for more writers whom we can develop as we have developed those whose 
work brought in the sales listed above (all of whom, by the way, came to us as beginners). 

Only a large and responsible agency which doesn’t depend upon reading fees for its primary income 
can afford to allow you to charge it. And when you come to us do what my selling writers did: Tell 
us about yourself. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors 
who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will re- 
ceive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
Magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, 
$25. PLAYS: $50, and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold 
through this agency. You will receive an honest professional appraisal of your work. If your script is 
not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you 
may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immedi- 
ately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall 
endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 
40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 














FLOATING WORKSHOPS TO BERMUDA 
Writers and those who dream of becoming writers can com- 
bine exciting vacation trips aboard “‘Queen of Bermuda’”’ 
with expert writing instruction. Join a writers’ houseparty 
on an all-expense 8-day Bermuda trip. Workshop at no 
extra cost. Series of sailings beginning June 28th. Staff 
includes: Malcolm Stewart and Pauline Bloom. Size of 
groups limited for each trip. 

Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colon 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERC’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
R : HELP YOURSELVES! (For 
$ jue . 

(8 a= gon it ned). 3.0 

WRITERS: NI (New roach a writing) 3-33 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIBENS. Novel. Rores 3. 50. Fromme 2.50 
(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


Crowell-Collier Editorial 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed “Why Crowell-Collier”’ in the Janu- 
ary issue of WriTerR’s Dicest and very much 
agreed with what you say here. I think you have 
quite correctly diagnosed the demise of Crowell- 
Collier. Publishing is more than a business and 
when the heart of it gets lost, the body is certain 
to die, too. 

Hucu M. HEFNER 
Editor-Publisher 
Playboy 

232 East Ohio 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

Your piece on Crowell-Collier in the current 
issue is, for its length, very well done. Since I 
was on the staff there I have watched the steady 
deterioration of Collier’s, the main cause of which 
you have indicated. In my day we had real editors 
and the editors ran the magazine. The day old man 
Collier died and his son, Bob, appeared on the 
scene and his heritage was handed to the banks in 
trust for him, that was the beginning of the end. 


Tuomas H. UzzeE_u 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Dear Editor: 

We were interested as well as flattered by what 
you had to say about the people of Crowell- 
Collier in your editorial. The more often it is 
said, the better, because it is true. Magazines are 
like people—they only live as long as they have 
the vital spark within them. 


Bruce Gou_p, Editor 

The Ladies Home Journal 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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If you're writing for your own amusement only—more power to 
you! But if you're writing to SELL 
hear from you! Write today for FREE INFORMATION about our 
NEW program pin-pointed to fit your personal writing needs. Just 
tell us whether you are an amateur, semi-professional or profes- 


internationale, 
8820-D SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


. . . to see your work AC- 
and PAID FOR . we want to 


itd. 














For the First Time... . 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





















































y Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
al h h ld d i 
nu- a its course only to those who cou attend in person. 
‘sik P Famous Authors From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
| . shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
av : Fhe : : 
a : Recommend lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
& WwW and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
and 4 New orkshop day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
fain School Course Journal, Redbook and 
a many others, book editors 
P. G. WODEHOUSE from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
as ‘ Books, Simon and Schu- Inquire now, and receive, ab- 
World-famous novelist and creator ster and other top pub- ——or free, = sommere 
of Jeeves: es lishing houses, and many — Your Guide’ te A Pee. 
uide i aamar ier tie ee a famous magazine writers fessional Script. No charge 
orkshop School Correspondence Course. and best selling novelists. . a. oa 
Thera ae very few auihor, whether beginner: | For these limited in-per- | @dvantege of this new special 
useful from it. I know if I hed hod. it by son classes, the Workshop offer 
ent me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- School’s rates were high. 
odd years ago, I should have been spared ten & h ae “ h 
: considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster __4Now, tor the first time, the Workshop School offers 
dy would say. It covers every aspect of the its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
‘ch writing game and—above all—points out the cae ll ~ - . - 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.” throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
ors ——— ; : 
es ROBERT TURNER new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
i ‘ dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
€ Author of six books and over 600 ———— ; - : 
as stories for major magazines: contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
d. “Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down Ce od : ski, (Dial ie clear i it ee 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.” magazine in the country. 
CRAIG RICE The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
Author of many best-selling novels you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
featuring John J. Malone: writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
at “This correspondence course for writers is minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
ll- not only filled with highly valuable informa- a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
is oo ane —a sete gee.’ —- you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
re suggestions | those who, like myself, have to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
: been writing for many years. It is simple, line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 
ve informative and to the point, and seems to 
- pao _—- a moe. __And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
ser oad to make a serious study of the writing and specially created correspondence series is priced 
rojession. . 
amazingly low. 














Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


ee COUPON Sees et eeneennnesens 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS MA-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Script. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 


City 


PLEASE PRINT 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 


because.... 


use only part of it 


even rejects win money 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 


is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


FJ one story can earn up to $8000 


send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











THIS IS A CUSTOM TAILORED COURSE 
NOT A FACTORY PRODUCTION JOB 


Here students are not forced into 


molds. Each one 


is considered as an individual writing personality, with 
individual abilities, aspirations and potentials. At the 
same time that he acquires writing techniques, each 
student is helped to make the most of his own special 
qualities, and to achieve his own goals. 


You are guided step by careful step 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


Criticism Service 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell 
you what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope should accompany script. Special rate 


for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


58 Willow St-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 


me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address ; panvistcers 


City Zone 


State 














Crowell-Collier—Continued 


Dear Editor: 

As an old obituary writer—and by “old”, I 
mean one who wrote obituaries for a newspaper 
many years ago—I can’t help but write to tell 
you what a poor job of obituary-writing you did 
in the article “Why Crowell-Collier?” in your 
January issue. I’ve seen better obituaries on 
Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion in 
newspaper editorials, the writer of which obvi- 
ously had only sketchy memories of this or that 
event and had done little research. 

I believe that there are many, valid lessons, 
for both writers and publishers, in the demise of 
these two magazines, but you have not even 
scratched the surface in your shallow article. 
Sorry that you had to disappoint me, and let's 
not let it happen again—I have too much confi- 
dence in you! 


LarstTon D. FARRAR 
Box 592 

Route 5 

Fairfax, Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

I think you take the wrong tack in your “Why 
Crowell-Collier?” piece in the January issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. Collier’s and Woman’s Home 
Companion each had a circulation of more than 
four million, and to deserve that kind of reader- 
ship those magazines certainly had something 
on the ball. I rather liked Collier’s myself and 
read it regularly, and there are better than four 
million people that seem to agree with me. I 
don’t believe the real reason for this debacle is 
as yet fully understood. 


Henry E. LEMKE 
Box 292 
Wishek, North Dakota. 


e Years ago, magazine circulation was secured at 
a profit; especially when the magazine sold for 
15 cents or more. Today, with the exception of 
some dollar annuals most magazines lose money 
on newsstand sales. Likewise, almost every mag- 
azine loses money on its mail subscriptions. Each 
year sees this condition worsened as magazine 
publishers seek numbers instead of readers and 
force their circulation far beyond its natural 
audience. This is done, publishers say, to attract 
advertisers who so far have been more interested 
in quantity than quality of readership. 

For this reason, magazine circulation is no 
longer an index to a magazine’s reader popularity 
and editorial worth. 


British Parallels 


Dear Editor: 


As the literate population of the English speak- 
ing world is increasing considerably there cannot 
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Money Talks---Here's $8,000 Talking! 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... . 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michi- 
gan, who has good reason to know—because, as he 
says: “For about 7 years I have been entering writ- 
ing contests with regularity and persistence . . 
I knew that I needed to learn how to write in a 
professional manner. By using the methods 
and techniques recommended by The New York 
School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career—a prize worth about 
$8,000. NEVER AGAIN WILL I BE SKEP- 
TICAL OF THE STATEMENT THAT PRO- 
FESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” 


Your Biggest Value in the Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now dgubled in size 
and scope. You receive complete training in fic- 
tion and non-fiction—both divisions in a single 
big, rich, generous low-priced course of training. 
NYS brings you a total of 62 planned writing pro}- 
ects which include eleven extra-curricular stories, 
or articles, or books with no word limita- 
tions on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more personal 
criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 
where at any price. 


Compare NYS With All Other Writing Courses! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn't 
know. We’re editors, writers and teachers—not 
advertising men. But we do know, and we say to 
you with all of the conviction we command, that 
NYS compares favorably on every count with even 
the most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. You'll find, first, that the New 
York School of Writing’s course is based on the 
one book authorities have acclaimed as the best 
ever published for writers. 





YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening 
Post (when the author was only half 
through the course.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening 
Post, 2 books—and a major book club 
choice—all for one NYS graduate. 
These are examples. We shall be glad 
to tell you about the thousands of other 
sales made for NYS graduates to the 
entire range of markets. 

















FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY 


Great New Book on Writing That Took 
25 Years To Produce! 


This book was written by the internationally-known 
literary agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher 
who directs the work in NYS. Practically every busi- 
ness day for the last 25 years this man has talked to 
editors and publishers: counselled beginners and pro- 
fessional writers. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions on writing and markets, The ex- 
perience gathered from these contacts is priceless, 
and now it has been distilled and published in a 
brilliant new book that covers everything you need 
to know for your own writing career. This mag- 
nificent 150,000 word book is available only to NYS 
students, and is yours FREE as an NYS student. 











You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are inter- 
esting, stimulating, intensely practical. And that 
you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


Marketing—Professional 10% Basis 


Finally, you’ll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. Yes, however you 
want to compare value—whether it be on the basis 
of price, material, experience, or personal help— 
NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


YOURS FREE 
“Writing for a Profitable Career" 


Send today for our free descriptive booklet which 
explains in detail NYS uniquely effective teach- 
ing methods. No cost or obligation, of course. 
Just fill out and return the coupon. 


“="""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, Dept. 218, New York 17, N. Y. 
obligation your FREE 
FOR A PROFITABLE 


Send me at no 
booklet WRITING 
CAREER. 


Address 


State 
No salesman will call.) 


City Zone 
(This inquiry is confidential. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 











WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘‘Literary 
Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater CAMELIA W. UZZELL Oklahoma 








possibly be a shrinkage in the general demand 
for writers. But there may be quite a large fluct- 
uation in popular demand for a given class of 
reading matter. 

For example, in the last ten years or so the 
market for high quality magazine fiction was 
somewhat in the doldrums, but it is now reported 
that the pendulum is swinging back and a serious 
demand for new fiction, and new fiction writers 
is developing. 

The shock of the death of Crowell-Collier 
magazines was equalled, if not exceeded in Eng- 
land by the demise of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
after a life of some sixty years, in the early days 
of which the Sherlock Holmes stories were orig- 
inally published; and in a possibly more literary 
sphere by the cessation of JOHN O’LONDON’s 
WEEKLY in spite of a circulation around, I be- 
lieve, 60,000. 

Publishing a periodical is an onerous business, 
and magazines have a life expectation as diversi- 
fied as individuals. Even if a publication is born 
as the dream child of a man who meets with 
merited success, it is essential that the magazine 
should progress in step with its increasing age and 
so meet the changing circumstances of the times. 
Eventually the infusion of new blood is com- 
pulsory. 

The ‘Post’? of today is far removed in every 
respect from that of Benjamin Franklin. 


C. NoRMAN FLETCHER 
51, Swann Lane 
Cheadle Hulme 

Nr. Stockport 
Cheshire, England 


Prize Winner Progress Report 


Dear Editor: 


Your 1954 first-prize really started the ball 
rolling for me. Besides having two novels placed, 
I have also sold to THE NEW YORKER. My first 
novel, THE FLOWER DRUM SONG will be pub- 
lished in May by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 

Incidentally, the 1954 prize-winning story will 
appear in Best Original Short Shorts, to be pub- 

(Continued on page 80) 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








handled on 10%, and 





If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





N. 1. A. TRAINING 
RESULTS IN $600 
PRIZE AWARD 
“My entry in the 
‘Win A Bond’ contest 
not only won a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond 
weekly award, but 
also the monthly 
prize of a $500 U. S. 
Savings Bond. My ad- 
vice to anyone with 
writing ambitions is 
ENROLL WITH 
N.LA., and you’ll be 
glad you did.”,—Mrs. 
Frank A. Schreyer, 
1550 East 63rd St., 

Chicago 37, Ill. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowd- 
ing threescore, my 
objective in taking 
the N.I.A. Course 
was not to become a 
professional writer. 
However, while still 
taking the course, I 
sent an article to St. 
Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately ac- 
cepted and I was 
asked for more. All 
thanks to N. I. A.”— 
Albert M. Hinman, 
1937 East Silver St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 

giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write, have taken advantage of this offer to measure their 


ability. What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that 
go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success can 
come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 


“— Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on continuous writing—the 
sort of training that turns out more successful writers than any other 
experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sellers” are news- 
paper-trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, books, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club 
and church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE — entirely without obligation. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study 
Council) 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, March. 


Address 


City Zone . State mae oboe where 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
7-C-437 


s 


oe ee Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Richard K. Abbott 
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ee eee 17 ISIT ASTORY? Mona Williams 
Marianne Besser 
21 THE SAVVY SET, Donn Hale Munson 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street. Cincinnati 10. Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 


years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 








If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 









plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
: adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Don’t let anyone fool you—writing is hard work! 








4 But you can make it easier on yourself | Smith-Corona, the world’s fastest and 
' by using a typewriter that’s fast enough _ finest portable. At your Smith-Corona 
to keep up with your flow of ideas... | dealer’s for only $1.00 a week. 





; that won’t crawl away when you pound 
it with enthusiasm . . . a typewriter that 
feels like a typewriter! In short, a 


Smith-Corona Inc A 
701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Tell me more! Send me complete information on Smith- 
Corona typewriters and where | can see them! 





Shella Com sdyt dt 
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This advertisement is something of a departure for us, because we've never before devoted a full 
ad to the sales and doings of a single client. Our feeling has always been that every writer’s career and 
success is an individual matter, and doesn’t necessarily illustrate what we can do for the next fellow, 
so it has always been our practice to show our sales results by listing many sales of many types for 
many clients. 

We’re deviating from this policy this time, however, because we’re so pleased with Richard S. 
Prather’s career, and with the way he has moved forward, that we think you’ll want to share this 
pleasure with us and with him. 

Dick Prather has been with us for about six years now, and he came to us in the same way 
as most of the writers we’ve developed—by seeing our ad and sending us a manuscript, in his case 
a mystery novel. He had sold nothing at that time, and he paid a fee. 

The novel wasn’t entirely right, but it was close, and we assisted Prather in doing the necessary 
revisions (without further charge, of course,) and then took the book to market. We sold it to 
Gold Medal Books, and brought Prather an advance of $3,000. 

Since that time, we’ve placed many other novels for Dick Prather, and his total book sales are 
now near the eleven million copies mark in this country alone, making him one of the largest-selling 
writers in America today—with his publishers about to launch a huge promotion and publicity cam- 
paign which will undoubtedly bring the total up much higher. We’ve also sold his work in many for- 
eign countries; and he is now also a best-selling author in England, France, Canada, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, Norway, Finland, and Spain; and negotiations are underway for a motion picture 
and television series based on his books. And he’s also so solidly established in the magazine field with 
short story and novelette sales that his price has moved up from a start of about $50 to $1,000 per 
story and higher. He will earn about $80,000 this year; his U. S. publishers alone have notified us 
that his royalties will amount to around $55,000. 

You can see, then, why we’re saluting the very successful Mr. Prather in this space. And in a 
way, we're saluting you, too, because you may well be the next writer to achieve success under SMLA 
representation. We’ll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, —_ give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


AT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Twelve years of “no” found her 


undaunted and now her byline 


shines with the stars. 


My Twelve Year Trial 


N THIS BUSINESS, you just can’t take no 

for an answer. This goes for beginning 
writers, it goes for professionals as well. For 
example... 

I recently finished a book with Eddie 
Cantor entitled “Take My Life.” It took 
eighteen months to get the material and 
write the book, and of course this isn’t the 
sort of thing you do on speculation, not 
when you’re writing commercially. The cor- 
rect procedure is to write a synopsis, send 
the synopsis to your agent, who then inter- 
ests a publisher who signs you to a contract 
and pays you an advance. Then, you write 
the book. Only it doesn’t always happen 
that way. 


Material With Warmth 


I was elated and excited about the Can- 
tor material. This little man with the big 
eyes is far more than an entertainer, he’s 
a walking encyclopedia of show business, 
symbol of an era in the theatre that van- 





Jane Kesner Ardmore has published hundreds of 
celebrity stories—her specialty. Her piece on 
Joan Crawford was translated and published in 
many countries. Together with Eddie Cantor 
she has just finished his life story “Take My 
Life,” to be published by DouBLEDAY on May 23. 
Her one-shot on Rock Hudson is now on the 
stands. She says “by never seeing further than 
the end of my nose I managed to keep on 
writing and selling.” 


Jane Kesner Ardmore 


ished with Flo Ziegfeld and George M. 
Cohan, with W. C. Fields and Will Rogers, 
symbol of the great age of radio and the 
birth of TV. Far more than that, he’s a 
man who decided long ago that he wanted 
to live after the curtain went down, that he 
wanted to be a man even more than he 
wanted to be an entertainer. And he made 
it. What’s more, Eddie’s home life has been 
a rich and warm one with Ida and the girls. 
I knew I had material with warmth and 
heart, material of significance in the history 
of show business, a book with a vital and 
interesting cast of characters. 


I wrote the synopsis. My agent sent it to 
several publishers. No luck. I wrote a 
couple of chapters. My agent tried the syn- 
opsis and the chapters everywhere. There 
couldn’t have been less interest. Not only 
didn’t we get the contract or the advance, 
we just got a plain cold no. The one pub- 
lisher in the business who thought there 
was any possibility in the Cantor material 
was an old friend of Eddie’s but he read the 
chapters and didn’t think I could write for 
peanuts. 

But I had to write the book anyhow. It 
took eighteen months. In a biography you 
spend the same kind of loving care develop- 
ing a real character, as you would on the 
fiction characters in your novels. My friends 
in the business thought me quite mad. 
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Eighteen months on speculation when I 
could be: writing on assignment for top 
magazines. However, Cantor’s personality 
had me hooked. More than that I had faith 
in the appeal of my subject and in my 
writing. 

What happened? The script arrived in 
New York on a Monday and was sent over 
to DOUBLEDAY on Tuesday. The following 
Tuesday, my agent phoned from New York 
with happy news—pouBLepay will publish 
“Take My Life’ May 23, using sixteen 
pages of illustrations and they’re very ex- 
cited about the sales potential at $4.95 a 
copy. 

The same story that couldn’t get a rise 
out of anyone in prospect, was sold in six 
days once it was written. What especially 
pleased Lee Barker, managing editor of 
DOUBLEDAY, was the plan of organization— 
the book wasn’t written as straight biog- 
raphy but in four sections: ‘““The Women 
in My Life,” “The Men in My Life,” “The 
Rest of My Life” and “The Best of My 
Life.” The writing, he said, “did it.” 


Only One Was Easy 


You can’t take no for an answer I found 
out once again. I knew it before, for in this 
thought lies the story of my life. I’ve had 
one and only one easy literary triumph. “A 
Queer Thing I Used to Believe” was the 
story of a little weather man who sat up in 
his sky house grinding out the weather; and 
this was my triumph! I was ten at the time 
and my teacher sent me to every room in 
A. O. Sexton School to read my story aloud. 
Nothing like this ever happened again. 

I wrote my way through the University 
of Chicago on “The Daily Maroon,” the 
student newspaper. I did a few sketches too 
and songs for the student shows, “Black- 
friars” and “The Mirror.” And after grad- 
uation, I kept on hammering the typewriter, 
now as editor of a community newspaper 
called “The Woodlawn Booster,” salary 
fifteen a week. 

For me there have always been two kinds 
of writing, the commercial writing at which 
you earn a living, the serious, personal writ- 
ing which for twelve years got nothing but 
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“no.” I'd graduated from the “Woodlawn 
Booster” to the University of Chicago Press 
where I was copywriter. The days were 
spent advertising other peoples’ books; the 
nights were spent writing a first novel 
(which I put quietly away) and _ short 
stories, “literary short stories” I believe 
they’re called. Some of these stemmed from 
my first writing class ever, at the University, 
which was taught by a young man of great 
talent as poet, critic and novelist, C. A. 
Millspaugh. He encouraged me greatly but 
no editor seemed to share his enthusiasm. 


A Letter Brought Tears 


When the editor of THE VIRGINIA QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW wrote me a letter, not a 
printed rejection slip but a letter, hand- 
written, telling me that he was overloaded 
on stories but that the story was good, I 
cried over the letter and considered becom- 
ing an editor just so I could write letters 
like that to poor discouraged writers. Be- 
cause you do get discouraged. 

I read the wriTER” pDIGEsT, where I’d 
hear about Steinbeck and Wolfe and the 
others; I knew you had to give yourself 
time. You grow and mature and your writ- 
ing grows and matures with you. This you 
must be willing to accept and keep on with 
the writing, perfecting your craft, getting 
ready. Maybe you won’t have to wait as 
long as I did. In my case it was ten years. 
For ten years I wrote, rewrote, polished and 
watched my stories make it round trip from 
New York faster than you’d think possible. 

We were down in Indiana now. . My hus- 
band, Ted Morris, was travelling for Loews 
Inc. as an exploitation man and I was 
travelling for the University of Chicago 
Press calling on colleges and universities. 
My calls were over by late afternoon and 
while I waited for Ted, I’d sit on the curb 
in some quiet Indiana town, park my type- 
writer on the bumper of the car and bat 
away. When it rained, I’d sit on the floor 
with the typewriter on the back seat. For 
several years I’d been working on a novel 
which I realized finally was still far ahead 
of me; I gave it up and started on some- 
thing closer, something I knew. There was 














a line in my notebook from the days at the 
Press: “Someday I’m going to write a book 
about the women who work in offices, the 
free, the independent women. All around 
me every day, this army of desks, women 
in precise office formation, heads slightly 
bent; and necks which usually you never 
see are saffron-colored and withered in the 
sun. Old girls, young girls, I’m the one who 
writes the advertising copy but—I’m the 
one who wants to really write, not always 
something outside myself .. .” 


Talent Is Luck 


This was the start of “Women Inc.” I 
had written the first fifty pages when a 
friend in Chicago wrote suggesting we at- 
tend the Writers’ Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. I knew there would be two 
writers at Bloomington whose opinions I 
respected: Katherine Anne Porter and Carl 
Carmer. Eagerly, and in terror, I went to 
the conference, lost ten pounds in a week, 
but lived through to hear Katherine Anne 
Porter say, “Well, my dear, I don’t have to 
tell you how to write, you know.” “I won’t 
wish you luck,” she wrote me later, “your 
luck is in your gift and everything now de- 
pends on your respect for it and the use 
you make of it.” Her verdict was based on 
fifteen short stories. Meanwhile, Carl Car- 
mer had read the beginnings of the novel 
and his enthusiasm was warm and welcome. 
When it was finished, he said, he’d take it 
under his arm and peddle it for me. I never 
reminded Carl of his promise but a year 
later a letter from him was forwarded to 
our new address in California. “Isn’t that 
book finished? I meant what I said!” 


A Fiasco 


He took the book to HENRY HOLT AND 
co., it was accepted, publication was set for 
September 1944. Hott had big promotion 
plans and asked me to come East for pub- 
lication. While I stopped off, en route, in 
Chicago, the first printing of WOMEN INC. 
was sold out in advance of publication, 
through the first ad in Publishers’ Weekly. 
It was put back on the presses for a second 
printing. The Book of the Month Club 
bulletin came out a few days later recom- 


mending WOMEN INC. for October. And 
then we were threatened with a law suit 
which made it necessary for the book to be 
withdrawn and dumped in the East River. 

I’d known nothing about libel and I’d 
stuck very close to the essence of the char- 
acters with whom I’d worked at the Press. 
Indeed, I looked upon it as “our” book. 
One of my closest friends had taken excep- 
tion. In case you didn’t know, anyone who 
can recognize -himself in a work of fiction 
and can get one other person to testify, can 
sue on grounds of invaded privacy. In most 
cases, a mere threat of suit reduces a pub- 
lishing house to despair. WOMEN INC. was 
junked and after twelve years of serious 
writing, I still had nothing published. 

Can you imagine what it meant—to 
write for all those years and finally to be 
so close to publication? I was en route to 
New York for a series of autographing 
parties and an Ed Sullivan broadcast. My 
mother, my sister and I were dashing about 
buying new hats for the festivities when the 
blow struck. It would have been a hard 
blow even if one were alone with it, but 
I had a family who believed in me, friends 
; The book meant so much to my 
mother and father. 

But I’d seen my book, I’d held it in my 
hands and [I still believed in the theme, 
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the theme of the office family, the women 
who’ve traded in the old home and family 
ties for a new kind of family. So I spent a 
year and a half rewriting, tearing all the 
characters down to backbone and recreat- 
ing them so they would be unrecognizable 
as practical individuals. The staff at HOLT 
stood solidly behind me, but three months 
before we hit the bookstores, the whole 
editorial staff of HoLtT withdrew to form 
another publishing company, William 
Sloane Associates. They couldn’t take me 
with them, I was under contract to HOLT. 
The new editors who ‘took over all had 
babies of their own. WOMEN INC. was pub- 
lished October 1946 sans publicity, sans 
advertising, was well reviewed, lived a little 
while and died. 

As soon as it left the typewriter, I started 
on a more ambitious novel, the one I’d 
conceived earlier, a novel based on the life 
of my grandmother, “Julie.” This book had 
its background in Victorian England, moved 
to New York, became involved in the be- 
ginnings of the American Labor movement 
and ended in Chicago during the Hay- 
market riots. This involved several years of 
research. It was well under way when in 
1949, my husband having become an in- 
valid, I had to turn my attention to earning 
a buck. I began writing articles on film 
celebrities. I’d been warned that this was a 
foolish venture. “Everybody writes about 
Hollywood” was the cry. But I found that 
by completely ignoring what was being 
written (I’d never read a fan magazine or 
for that matter, a celebrity story in-a na- 
tional magazine), by seeking out stories as 
you would on a newspaper, by keeping a 
hundred ideas in circulation constantly, you 
could make this business pay off. My cus- 
tomers were the fan mags (for whom I 
wrote as well as I knew how to write and 
PARENTS MAGAZINE (whose standards are 
as high as any in the national field). Dur- 
ing my first year I sold 93 such pieces. 

And little by little, in between magazine 
stories, I finished “Julie.” It went to New 
York, received several of the most discour- 
aging rejection slips you’ve ever read and 
lengthy discourses on rewriting. I didn’t 
happen to agree with what these editors 
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saia so “Julie” kepi making the rounds. 
Finally MCGRAW HILL accepted it and pub- 
lished it October 1952. “Julie” was imme- 
diately snapped up by the Dollar Book Club 
and the Literary Guild, insuring a distribu- 
tion of about a half million copies. 

I'll never forget that first check for 
$10,000! Or the thrill of knowing that for 
the first time, something of mine was going 
to be read by so many people! juLIE gave 
me a bank account and she made it pos- 
sible for me to find a good agent. 


After that I was set. My name was at 
least well enough known so I ‘could get 
assignments from top magazines for my 
celebrity stories. It had been a long hard 
road, but because I had written what I 
believed in, had written about things which 
meant a great deal to me, had closed my 
ears to well meaning advice that I didn’t 
believe—I was on my way. My friends had 
said the fan magazines would ruin my style. 
They couldn’t have been more wrong. 
Turning out copy at high speed and with 
a word limit tightens your thinking and 
streamlines your style. 


In the early fan magazine days I went 
from studio to studio hunting for story 
clues that made sense to me, my quest—as 
in novel writing—was for characters in 
whom I could believe. I’m still seeking out 
the same quality but on demand. 

I’m telling you all this because I re- 
member how long it took me to get started, 
how fool-hardy it sometimes seemed to 
want to be a writer when obviously no 
editor or publisher could care less. It 
would have been so easy to have given up 
at almost any moment for the first twelve 
years and it would have been easier still 
to have given up after the fiasco with my 
first book. I didn’t because writing was 
something I wanted to do, I wanted to do 
it so much that I knew if I didn’t try, I’d 
hate myself forever. I believe with all my 
heart that each of us has certain poten- 
tialities and its our business to discover, 
develop and use them. Other people gam- 
ble every day on horses or the stock market. 
Why not gamble on your own deep in- 
stincts? Do what you want to do, do it 
hard and well, and stick with it. 





HE FIRST ARTICLE I ever composed on 
the subject of fiction writing was for an 
audience of one—me. I found it in an old 
notebook, just one paragraph, written soon 
after my first two or three sales to the big 
women’s magazines, when I thought I 
really had the recipe. 

“These,” I wrote, “are the main ingredi- 
ents; the cute, good guy, his goodness crisply 
topped with wisecracks—and the lovable, 
spunky girl, caught in a provocative situa- 
tion where neither c&n quite trust the other, 
so that each must act a little tougher than 
is natural. The whole should be perky, 
lightly spiced, tender, crisp, and sweet- 
smelling, like a fresh cookie, just out of the 
oven. “This —” I summed up jauntily, 
with the pitiful arrogance that comes with 
the first unreliable success, “Is the house- 
wife’s natural taste in fiction, like her taste 
for a basketful of kittens on the magazine’s 
cover.” 

And yet—a hundred stories later—I can 
still read that paragraph and think; it has 
something. A jumping-off place for a re- 
cipe much less simple and formularized and 
cock-sure, that goes much deeper into the 
mystery of successful story-writing. What I 
value in it is the practicality. Talent you 
either have or have not, but practical ad- 
vice transplants very nicely from the pro- 
fessional to the beginner. 


Quivering Slices And Episodes 


Lots of people want to write, and it’s 
true what the instruction courses tell you— 
lots of people can. But they don’t always 
know what to write about. I have seen 
many stories written by gifted amateurs, 
hopefully sent off to LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
Or MC CALLS or THE POST, beautifully, sen- 
sitively done on subjects that doom them 
as unsaleable before the first word is put on 
paper. Little, quivering slices of life that 
might be very moving as part of a novel, 
ironic episodes patterned after NEW YORKER 
pieces, but just not the stuff of which mass- 
circulation stories are made. 


What stories like this do I remember? 


One about a musician who unknowingl 
« sly 
plagiarizes another’s work, one about a 


Is tta story? 


Some pointers on how 


to recognize a good story 


before it is written 


by Mona Williams 
Slice of Life : The grasshopper plague 
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Universal Theme: Rich but lonely 


Drama in One Look 





farm-wife whose summer is ruined by a 
plague of grasshoppers, one concerning the 
emotions of a girl who meets a step-sister 
she didn’t know she had. Some of these 
might have developed into full-bodied 
stories if they hadn’t been pulled out of the 
mind too soon like under-sized fish. 


So I want to talk about what makes story 
material and what does not, and how to 
recognize it instinctively. Please keep in 
mind that I am speaking only of my own 
field —slick fiction; if you are a born novel- 
ist or poet, if how you says a thing will al- 
ways be more important to you than what 
you have to say, this article is not for you. 

In choosing story subjects for the slick 
magazines, there are two good, broad ave- 
nues of approach, and one tricky but re- 
warding little short-cut. We'll take them, 
one at a time, with illustrations. 


A Theme Is Like A Lot 


First there is the universal theme, sup- 
ported by emotions, which, if not felt first- 
hand by everybody, are at least recognized 
and understood by everybody. Building on 
a universal theme is like already having 
your lot when you decide to build a house; 
you’re solidly set and placed—now you 
choose your own type of structure, which 
is the plot. You can’t have a story without 
a plot any more than you can live on an 
empty lot. But the theme comes first. 

A really strong universal theme can carry 
an off-beat plot and foreign setting, human- 
ize it, so the reader can feel at home in 
strange country. One of my stories called 
“The Heart Remembers,” published last 
May in MCCALLS, was about a big movie 
producer’s wife, and was set in Hollywood 
—more alien to most women readers than 
the farmer’s wife would be with her grass- 
hoppers. But I made it easy to step into 
my heroine’s shoes by giving her a universal 
yearning—she wanted to feel needed by her 
husband and children, and feared she was 
being eased out of their lives. 

Now I start to build on that, and the 
solid foundation of my building must be 
a provocative situation. Often you can 
achieve this by turning a common occurence 
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up-side-down. Like this. A girl, unused to 
luxury, is brought into a house as a baby- 
sitter, and after the children are in bed, 
explores this new environment, marvels at 
the fine furnishings, the lavishly filled ice- 
box, peeps awedly into a closet of lovely 
clothes owned by the absent mistress. 


Now turn this usual thing up-side-down. 
A wealthy, idle woman leaves her own 
luxurious house to baby-sit in a poor, 
shabby little cottage, where she explores her 
new environment in pity and horror—much 
stronger emotions than the conventional re- 
actions of the poor girl in the rich house. 


I saw my goal, now how did I get there? 
How would I get my Hollywood producer’s 
wife in such an unlikely situation? This 
stage of plotting is like working out a puzzle 
—the answer’s there, all you have to do is 
find it. Well, the rich woman has a maid. 
On this, her night off, the maid has agreed 
to sit with the baby of her friends, the poor 
young couple, who are to have a rare night 
out. Something must happen so the maid 
can’t go, so that the rich woman, bored 
and lonely in her beautiful house, deserted 
by her family, can impulsively decide to 
take the maid’s place. When [ got this far 
I had my ground floor laid, and the plot 
was built, brick by brick, on top of that. 


Softly, Like A Tear 


A plot in a slick magazine is not usually 
blood and thunder. The big, dramatic 
scene can be muted to the fall of a tear on 
a woman’s cheek. But if so, that tear has 
got to settle something. I wrote a story 
called “Golden Girl” that came out in the 
August ’56 Mc CaLLs, in which the big, dra- 
matic moment hinged on a single look be- 
tween husband and wife. But because it 
was built up to from the opening para- 
graph, it contained all the essential wallop, 
the Big Answer, as completely as the bang- 
bang of the hero’s gun in a Western. 


Have you ever heard a skilled musician 
play variations on a familiar piece of music? 
There is a teasing charm in knowing, and 
yet not knowing what is going to come next, 
and that is an intrinsic part of the charm 
of the universal theme story. 





The second approach to slick fiction 
material is timeliness, the topical story. You 
pick this out of newscasts, and the daily 
paper, magazine articles and people’s con- 
versations. Whatever you get, grab it fast, 
before it gets mauled by too much handling, 
because, unlike the universal theme, it will 
not last forever, and is not subject to such 
individual treatment. 

Three or four years ago, LIFE MAGAZINE 
had a spread, complete with funny pictures, 
about the growing importance of wives in 
Big Business. When young men were taken 
into huge corporations, often their wives 
were almost as carefully screened as they 
were. Cocktail parties were given for the 
new employees. The older women, wives 
of the higher-ups, passed on the new young 
wives. 

How about this one? Did she dress right, 
talk enough, but not too much, was she a 
credit to her husband without outshining 
him, did she take the right number of 
drinks? Two was just right, less was stand- 
offish and unfriendly, more could be sloppy 
and indiscreet. All of this seemed wonder- 
ful stuff to me—human, and humorous, and 
oh, so Timely! 

I went to work on the plot and the char- 
acters. First there had to be suspense, and 
this being a business story, the type of sus- 
pense was a built-in ingredient—all the 
characters were out after the Big Plum, 
which was, of course, the top job. Who 
would get it? But, remember, this story was 
to be Big Business for ladies, so the problem 
was not which guy got it, but which wife 
got it for her guy? 


Each is equipped with weapons accord- 
ing to the kind of woman she is—one 
needles her man, one inspires him, one uses 
sex, the all-purpose weapon for everything. 
Do you see how one layer of plot structures 
the next? You get this far, and plot com- 
plication, dramatic involvement and amus- 
ing incident, all rising naturally out of the 
conflict of clashing personalities persuing 
the same prize, almost form themselves into 
a story. , 

A month after the LIFE article appeared, 
I was talking to my agent in Hollywood. I 
told him I'd started a story about the young 
wives of Big Industry. He asked me how 
much of it I had done. “About half,’ I 
said. He handed me my coat and opened 
the door. He said, “Fly home to your type- 
writer. Half the writers on the West Coast 
are doing a story on it—lI’ve seen thirty 
originals already.” 

I flew home and finished it fast. It be- 
came a novelette called “May The Best 
Wife Win,” also published in Mc CALLs, and 
later made into the movie, “A Woman’s 
World.” 


Somebody Beat Me To It 


The modern drama of people being 
plucked from obscurity, and hurtled over- 
night into the limelight by talent programs, 
quiz shows and big advertising projects, 
has been a rich mine for writers. I used 
this first in a novelette, published in the 
April mccats of ’54, called “What They 
Don’t Know.” Five private citizens—a 
father, mother, and three teen-age children 
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—are chosen to represent the ideal family 
for a huge publicity program of a new prod- 
uct, and are splashed across billboards, 
TV screens and magazine pages until their 
faces become as well-known as Miss Rheine- 
gold. Each is involved in a personal prob- 
lem which must be solved before the white 
light of publicity moves in. 

I had high hopes for this for television, 
or even a play, but I was nosed out, and 
had the odd sensation of watching another 
story, so much like mine that I knew it 
would kill any future sales for me, on a 
television screen, just after mine came out 
in the magazine. 

This is what I mean by the hazards of 
competition in topical stories. You’ve got 
to be the fastest with the mostest. 

In developing story ideas, these two ap- 
proaches—the universal and the topical— 
can be combined with an almost surefire 
result. I did that when I wrote a story 
called “The Silver Tree,” published in the 
AMERICAN a few years ago. I took that 


familiar theme—Parents Live Their Lives 
Over in Their Children—and grafted onto 


it the modern practice of Going Steady. 
Only this wasn’t a parent, this was an aunt, 
an ex-glamour-girl of forty-five, who felt so 
sorry for her niece, because, at eighteen, 
she’s had only one boy friend. 


Sales Potential No. 3 


Now we come to that flashy short-cut to 
success—the gimmick story. Gimmick is a 
horrible word, but I don’t know a substitute 
for it. Essentially, it means a funny, cute, 
or intriguing situation, or a novel device 
for solving a problem. It doesn’t come out 
of the writer’s heart or his intellect; it 
comes out of the air, or maybe out of the 
wall, and it’s a valuable piece of property. 
It’s like yeast; it’s a vitalizer—stick it into a 
story, a play, or a television show—it will 
grow anywhere. 

This is a gimmick; some air-lines sell 
tickets to wives, who accompany their hus- 
bands on a trip, for half price. So, a des- 
perate girl, arriving at an airport, with- 
out enough money for a runaway trip, asks 
a strange man if he would mind taking her 
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along on his ticket, as his wife. They then 
become confused with a well-known bridal 
couple who are expected on this flight, but 
don’t make it, and the story takes off at the 
same moment as does the plane. 

This was a magazine story first, published 
in MCCALLS, November ’52, then television 
bought it twice, and used the device, like 
yeast, in two different stories. 


Here’s another gimmick, right out of life, 
that ended up in the May ’52 LaDIES HOME 
JOURNAL under the name “Invitation To 
Breakfast.” A friend of mine has a large 
apartment in New York; it was empty one 
summer when all her family was out of 
town. When I went to the city she gave me 
a key so I could stay in the apartment. I 
let myself in quietly late at night, found the 
designated room and went to bed. Next 
morning I found a strange, bathrobed man 
in the kitchen, making coffee. It turned 
out that my friend’s husband, also being 
hospitable, had given a key to his friend, 
and he, too, had spent the night in what 
he thought was an empty apartment. 

The trained writer’s mind jumps happily 
into situations like these, and thinks, not of 
what happened, but of what might have 
happened. Suppose a fire-alarm or a burg- 
lar alerted the two solitary occupants in the 
middle of the night? Or (I settled for this) 
an outraged fiancee walks in on that hard- 
to-explain, cozy breakfast scene the next 
morning? This was a double-rich two-gim- 
mick story—they happen, but they’re rare, 
like double-yoked eggs. 

The second gimmick was this; my hero- 
ine, who, by this time, is quietly determined 
to win the boy away from the outraged 
fiancee by letting her suspect the worst, in 
spite of the boy’s innocent protestations that 
the apartment-mates never met until break- 
fast, puts across her point without saying 
a word. She picks up the boy’s jacket and 
begins to sew on a loose button. It’s ap- 
parent to everybody (except the boy) that 
no girl would do this for a stranger, and 
right then and there, the engagement is 
broken. 

After this became a story, and after that, 
a one-act play, I could hardly separate in 
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The Savvy Set 


Want to see the world? Big name 


or no-name, if you have a story on 


one of the services and can sell 


it to an editor, chances are you can 


travel free on military orders 


IGHT NOW, no matter where you turn 
R in the world, you'll probaby find an 
American freelancer. 

Who are some of these writers, how did 
they get there, what are they writing, how 
do they operate, and is there a living in it? 

‘Leave us, as they say in Hollywood, take 
it from the top: 

I am one of them—a freelancer who has 
wrung a better than ordinary living from a 
typewriter for nearly twenty years . . . State- 
side, in Europe and the Orient. Like many 
of my breed, I am newspaper trained, com- 
ing the route from small town general cov- 
erage to war correspondent and Washington 
byliner, to magazines, radio, TV and now 
movie scripts. 

I have just wrapped up more than fifteen 
thousand miles of travel in the U.S.A. and 
Europe, much of the time in company with 
half a dozen other free lancers who were 
gathering copy on the scene and making it 
hard on the stay-at-home writers. 


Doors In The Pentagon 

Deep in the recesses of the Pentagon are 
the offices of information services officers of 
all branches of the military, whose job it is 
to publicize the activities of their various 
service branches. They fall upon the avail- 
able, ready-to-go writer with small glad 
cries. 

Less than twenty-four hours after a kindly 


By Donn Hale Munson 


friend tipped me that the Air Force was 
looking for a free lancer to explore movie 
script possibilities in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, I was updating my passport. A few 
hours later I was tucked into the rear 
gunner’s seat of a B-26 bomber heading for 
Clovis, New Mexico, and the beginning of 
a gigantic airlift to Europe. 


The Air Force thought writers could find 
material on the trip. These are some of the 
writers who thought so too: 


Elliott Arnold, author of half a dozen 
topflight novels and now a writer-producer 
for Twentieth-Century-Fox in Hollywood; 
Frank Harvey, whose excellent aviation 
novels you can find at the nearest drug- 
store, whose byline is a Satevepost regular 
and who, incidentally is a past WD con- 
tributor. Ditto, Arch Whitehouse, whose 
short stories and books if placed end to end 
would match the wingspan of a B-36; Sam 
Fogg, International News Service byliner 
and crack Washington correspondent. In 
addition to these “names”, there were no- 
name reporters from everything but the 
Shiny Bucket, Idaho, Morning Mistake and 
Evening Error. The Air Force considers 
these just as important as major writers 
when it comes to informing the American 
people. There were also a couple of gir] re- 
porters and believe me, they had them- 
selves a time. 
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Herded aboard C-124 Globemaster trans- 
ports, we accompanied the troops to Eu- 
rope. The troops, a fighter bomber unit, 
were headed for Tours, France, to relieve 
another TAC outfit. Air Force correctly 
suspected there was a good story in the 
move, one which illustrates the global mo- 
bility of our forces. The newspaper people 
banged their typewriters en route, mailing 
and cabling stories as they went. The 
magazine, book and movie writers made 
occasional notes. 

First stop . . . McGuire Air Force Base, 
a RON (remain over night) in the visiting 
officers’ quarters. Cost: $1 per person per 
night. Second stop ... Harmon AFB, New 
Foundland, and a free cocktail party. After 
a 75-cent dinner it was off to The Azores. 
At Lajes Field it was rooms in the officers’ 
quarters (50-cents each), Post Exchange 
privileges (cigarettes $1 a carton) and wel- 
come to the bar and grill. 


Most of us skipped France and headed 
for Germany. Elliott Arnold had a story 
lined up elsewhere and he promptly van- 
ished in pursuit of it. Frank Harvey and 
his photographer, Bill Morris, had sniffed 
out at least four yarns for POPULAR SCIENCE, 
SATEVEPOST, and CAVALIER. These would 
take them through Germany and wind up 
in Tripoli. They promptly scurried off. 


Watch Out For Paris 


All of us were equipped with military or- 
ders which permitted us to fly for free on a 
space available basis on Air Force planes. 
The orders also provided government quar- 
ters, usually rooms in the visiting officers’ 
quarters and usually at not more than a 
dollar per night. Each writer bought his 
own food and incidentals. But it’s hard to 
spend a staggering amount if you eat at 
military installations and know your way 
around Europe. You can dine in style and 
remain solvent. Only Paris and Madrid 
will shatter your finances unless you are 
careful. 

In addition to working the yarns sug- 
gested by the Pentagon and Info Service 
officers along the way, all of us were tuned 
to the accidentals . . . the stories you stum- 
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ble into in conversation or are suggested by 
something you see. 

For example, I’m sportscar happy. My 
Jaguar at home is to me what a mink coat 
is to a girl. I don’t really need it, but it 
does something for my ego. And being 
sportscar happy, I look hard at every fine 
European job I see. In Wiesbaden, Arch 
Whitehouse and I were strolling up Lang- 
gasse when I spotted a brand new one—a 
tiny, hot little thing never seen in America. 

I promptly found the owner. He spoke 
English and darned if he didn’t have an 
extra copy of the car’s engineering specifica- 
tions. Next day I hunted up the dealer, 
closely examined the car, drove it, made 
arrangements for photos and an early mail 
should put my story on a sportscar maga- 
zine editor’s desk. 

Not all the copy the trip produced will 
be written immediately. There are sights 
and sounds which must lie deep in the sub- 
conscious, distilling as it were, until some- 
day they bubble up and are expressed in 
fact and fiction. For that reason, you'll 
rarely ever find a traveling writer doing a 
daily stint at the typewriter. 


When It’s Good to Write “Hot” 


Some writers, however, sometimes write 


“hot”. Now and then we draw ourselves 
up short and face the typewriter. After I 
filled a pocket notebook with Air Force 
data and a germ of an idea for my movie 
script, I reluctantly retreated from Madrid’s 
charm and closeted myself in my room un- 
til I came up with a rough first treatment. 
I had to get certain impressions down on 
paper before they slipped into a limbo com- 
pounded of flamenco dancers and clicking 
castanets. 

With the exception of newspaper people 
who must file regular stories to their papers, 
most of us save our copy for the days which 
follow our trips. These are periods during 
which you sit forlornly at your typewriter, 
flipping your notebook, peering at pencilled 
scrawls and asking yourself, “Now what the 
hell did I mean by that?” 

Writing your way around the world is 
not all VOQ’s at a dollar a night and two 





bit drinks in the local O’club. It is a life 
sometimes filled with insufferable bore- 
dom, occasionally punctuated with mo- 
ments of sheer terror. I have sat seven 
hours in a rain storm waiting to get a ride 
out of a verminous French village. I have 
flown with a Spanish pilot who was a can- 
didate for the booby hatch and who made 
all of his approaches and landings at the 
same speed at which he cruised—wide 
open! Every passenger on the plane fer- 
vently blessed himself and when I turned 
around to see how the steward was taking 
it, I found him on one knee in the aisle. . . 
praying! 

I have found myself in Morocco and seen 
no more of the place than an airport men’s 
room, gripped with an affliction which 
strikes down the pure at heart, who order 
water when they should be drinking the 
wine of the countryside. 

But is it a good life? Darned right! In 
addition to feeding the wandering instinct 
of most writers, it can also feed your stom- 
ach and bank account and put clothes on 
your back. The other day I looked at my- 
self and laughed for more than the usual 
reasons. My mirror showed one lens of 
my reading glasses came from Germany. My 
slacks came from London. My jacket came 
from Scotland. My shirt came from Italy. 
I think I borrowed my tie from a guy in 
the Azores and forgot to return it. Who 
knows where I got my socks. Only my 
shoes and shorts came from the States. 

I don’t suppose my whole outfit 
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that day cost me $100, yet the jacket alone 
sells for $125 in Hollywood. 
If this sounds like freeloading, relax! 


Your Part of the Bargain 


Writers riding with the armed forces are 
not taking advantage of the taxpayers. The 
copy they write, the millions of viewers and 
readers they reach are worth every penny 
of effort and cash the services put out in 
their behalf. | 

First, they ride space available. They get 
seats only if no troops need them. They get 
quarters only if troops aren’t occupying 
them. They pay for their meals, laundry 
etc. just as officers pay for them. 

Some writers travel a lot, some seldom. 
It’s possible to make trips lasting from a 
few days to several months. The guy who 
knows his way around the world picks and 
chooses carefully, selecting only the trips 
which will produce live stories. Because to 
simply go along for a free ride is deadly. 
Uncle Sam’s press agents are interested only 
in writers who write and whose writings are 
published or screened. 

But don’t let this discourage you. It 
doesn’t take an accreditation to SATEVE- 
POST, COLLIER’S or the NEW YORK TIMES or 
MGM to win you a spot on Pentagon invi- 
tational travel orders. As briefly mentioned 
before, Uncle Sam’s drum beaters want the 
word of their accomplishments spread far 
and wide. This means that if you can com- 
mand white space in any legitimate publica- 
tion, either as a staffer or as a contributor, 
chances are that you can see something of 
the world on invitational orders. 

What it takes is a single signature on a 
simple form which leads to Department of 
Defense accreditation. The form states the 
boss of the paper or magazine you represent 
is willing to be responsible for you—morally 
and financially. If you can sell yourself to 
a responsible editor you can usually sell 
yourself to the DOD. 

Best way to hook up with a junket is to 
approach an Info Service officer at your 
nearest military installation Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, Marine or Air Force. 
Then just lay it on the line: Is there a story 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Writer’s Digest $3,500 


Now Open To All Writers 


VACUO dab 4-1 


1st Prize $500 





Send in your very best short-short or write one now for the 23rd annual 
Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, begin- 
ning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1957. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest. and their decision is final. 


Prizes 


Ist Prize $500 Cash 
2nd Prize 


For the writer who needs authentic background 
for his stories, we offer your choice of: A week in 
exciting Cuba all expenses paid. We'll pick a 
time when Papa Hemingway is at home, and if 
you interview him for WriTER’s DicEst, we will 
sen you on another jaunt next year. Or, 
Throw the bull with authority, and maybe Holly- 
wood will cast Elvis Presley as the Magnificent 
Matador when you write that bullfighting story. 
You’ve never seen a bullfight? We'll stake you to 
a week in Mexico and a grandstand seat for a 
bullfight. 


3rd Prize 


For interviewing, or recording that important 
conversation, a portable recorder, just produced 
by Dictaphone Corporation. The Dictet, which 
is half the size of this page, will record a whisper 
twelve feet away and play it back immediately. 
Handsome leather carrying case included. 


4th Prize $150 Cash 
5th Prize $100 Cash 


6th to 15th 


A new.1957 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“world’s fastest and finest portable.” 
16th to 25th 


A legal size metal two-tier filing cabinet to help 
you keep track of your ideas, delivered to your 
door. One drawer will be filled with manuscript 
paper and writer’s books and the other with a 
small friendly genie. 


26th to 34th 
2c a word for every word in your story. 
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35th Prize 


Writers need the stimulation that comes from 
contact with alert people. We will pay the regis- 
tration fee, up to $25, for any course that you 
wish to take in a nearby university or adult 
education center. 


36th to 49th 


You want your story to look its best when it 
reaches the editor’s desk. We will pay for profes- 
sional typing of your short stories for one year, 
or one novel. 


50th Prize 


Most writers enjoy reading new and different 
books occasionally. We will have a London 
(England) bookstore send you a different book 
each month for a year. A surprise treat. 


51st to 74th 


A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, stamps, 
carbons, second sheets, clips and envelopes to last 
a busy writer a year; a lazy writer a lifetime. 


75th to 99th 


The completely new 1957 Writer’s Market which 
lists 3,000 markets where you can sell your story. 
The most authoritative, complete listing avail- 
able. Plus a stamp (you'll have to lick it) for 
every page in the book. 


100th to 199th 


A certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contest and you will also re- 
ceive a useful Pocket Printer bearing your name 


and address. 
200th Prize 


An angel to inspire you when you’re slow and 
soothe you when you’re tired. 











Short Story Contest 


Final Judges 


Steve Allen Harry Steeger 
TV’s top personality who is also Publisher of POPULAR 
the author of four published books PUBLICATIONS. 
relate Mal iul-teele Met ielel te 


 Tlalemam Olelanelala= Richard K. Abbott 


Editor of TRUE STORY, one of the Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST. 
top confession magazines. 






















Whether you are a prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, 
and may dispose of your story as you wish. 





Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties 
of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 
are acceptable; (2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 
(3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence; (4) Whether 
gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters to be humans capable of 
emotions. 


Here are the rules 


1. All short-short stories must be original, un- contest. No more than two stories can be entered 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in by any one writer. 
ce ae yan Banage ee Enclose stamped 3; All stories remain the exclusive property of 
‘ the individual writer. The names of the winners 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- will be published in a summer issue of wRITER’S 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to writ- DIGEST. All scripts will be returned as soon as 
ER’S DIGEST. A four-month, one dollar subscrip- possible and not later than August 30, 1957. 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in 4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1957. 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- Three judges will read each script in selecting 
titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this winners. The judges’ decision will be final. 


$3,500 Contest Entry Blank 


To Contest Editor: 
I am entering the Writer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 











[] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
[) Enclosed is my four month $1.00 subscription with one story. 


Address 


City __ Zone __ State 


Please check one of_these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired, 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, er 





Juvenile Writing Part I! 





By Adrien Stoutenburg 


The Action 


And Adventure 


Age 


Fiction ingredients for young teenagers: 
Laughter and excitement, battles fought and 


won, and a world which is ultimately good 


S A WRITER of juvenile books, I find 
A that some of the most exciting reading 
these days are the birth notice columns. 
Every baby born—and they’re coming along 
at a dizzying rate—is a potential reader of 
children’s books. 

For the last fifteen years I’ve been trying 
to supply reading matter for the babies who 
have become the oldsters of 10 to 15 years. 
Short stories and serials in the juvenile 
magazines from the Sunday School papers 
to SEVENTEEN provided me with bread and 
butter for about ten of those free-lancing 
years. In the last six, juvenile books have 
added a few T-bones to my diet. The score 
is six titles published and three more com- 
ing out this fall. Two, sTRANGER ON THE 
BAY and RIVER DUEL, are Junior Literary 
Guild selections. 

Writing for youngsters can’t be beat for 
satisfaction, and one wonders why every- 
body isn’t doing it. Sometimes, when I 
look at the competition, I think everybody 
is! But not all are making the grade. 
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This fall, a twelve-year-old" boy wrote in 
the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE review col- 
umns about my latest Westminster Press 
book, RIVER DUEL: “It was exciting all the 
way through and I wished there was more 
of it.” Of the same book, a NEW YORK 
TIMES reviewer observed that the fishing 
background had “the veracity and charm of 
an Izaak Walton discourse,” and that the 
characters were “strictly from life.” 

Excitement. Interesting background. Real 
characters. I’ve found that by taking these 
three ingredients and stirring them around 
I’m on the way to coming up with some- 
thing salable for my readers. 

For the junior high group, excitement 
usually means action. Action is response to 
challenge whether in physical struggle, as in 
boys’ adventure books, or emotional struggle 
as in a personality problem book for girls. 
It’s worth keeping in mind that, whereas 
girls will often read a book written pri- 
marily for boys, boys will seldom read a 


girl’s book. 











a 


Many girls crave action in their fiction, 
too, and find it in mystery books such as 
STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE FROM WARD 2. 
Here, author Dorothy Deming combines 
suspense and information about nursing, in 
a tale built around the disappearance of a 
small boy from a children’s ward. 

Physical action can be combined with 
inner conflict. THE CAPTIVE COACH by Wil- 
fred McCormick is a story about a football 
coach caught in a tussle between personal 
principles and public pressure for a winning 
team. 

These young teenagers are interested in 
their own times and their part in those 
times whether it’s hotrodding, skin diving, 
or flying jet planes. In my book, THE SILVER 
TRAP, the action was laid in a wilderness 
area in Minnesota and concerned a mystery 
involving Canadian uranium spies. The 


fact that uranium is constantly in the news 
these days added an extra interest, and I 
used it consciously for that reason. 

When I don’t tie up my stories with cur- 





Boys and boats and the mystery of the other shore 





have 


rent events, I at least always try to 
qu'te realistic settings, with plenty of back- 
ground information from which these young 
people can learn something about the world 
in which they live. The 10-15-year-old 
reader is very much interested in learning 
facts—this is perhaps the age of greatest 
curiosity, 

My book, sTRANGER ON THE BAY, is cen- 
tered around a boy training a guide dog 
for the blind, with a lake resort background. 
Here, as in THE SILVER TRAP, I tried to give 
the action an informational and colorful 
background: winter campcraft and nature 
lore in the one, dog training in the other. 
These children may groan over their home- 
work, but they get bug-eyed over an excit- 
ing story where they can pick up factual 
information painlessly. Of course, it must 
be threaded through the action as ‘an in- 
tegral part and not stand out like a lecture 
on campcraft or whatever your subject. 

Plots, particularly in boys’ books, are 
swiftly paced and quite complicated, each 
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episode building up tension. The story must 
move forward steadily, picking up mo- 
mentum. .The more suspenseful the action 
the better. Suspense is simply: Who? Why? 
How? What? 

As an example of how-and-what sus- 
pense in a swift action scene, a passage 
from my book RIVER DUEL may be illuminat- 
ing. The young hero, Brig, has just “las- 
soed” a giant catfish in an underwater 
cave by tossing a rope around a broken 
spear imbedded in the fish’s back. 

Something snaked against Brig’s. thigh. 
He reached down, clutching at it, and felt 
his own rope burn through his fingers. Fear 
brushed him. He’d forgotten about all that 
trailing length of slack. 

He kicked his feet and lurched forward, 
flailing his arms with a fresh sense of ur- 
gency. Ten feet to the exit—to sunlight, 
safety, and triumph. 

There was a jolt as if somebody had 
reached out and grabbed his shoulder. 

I have used vigorous verbs both for eco- 
nomy and vividness: snaked — kicked — 
lurked—grabbed. The language should be 


simple and direct without “writing down.” 
It isn’t necessary to prune one’s normal 
vocabulary for the 10-to-15-age group ex- 
cept to avoid flagrantly long or difficult 
words. A few difficult words can even pro- 
vide spice and challenge, as long as they 


are explained or self-explanatory. New 
words, like new information, are something 


children like to pick up. 
Other Action Plots 


Sometimes human relationships provide 
the core of the action, or a conflict between 
moral forces. In my book, IN THIS CORNER, 
to be published this fall, the boy and girl 
characters get involved with their minds 
and hearts far more than with their fists, 
though there is a little jujitsu thrown in 
for good measure. The story is built around 
a conflict between political forces of good 
against evil in a typical metropolitan sub- 
urb. The protagonist, a fifteen-year-old 
boy interested in physical culture, becomes 
embroiled in political activity as a result 
of his father’s campaign for mayor. The 
boy and his friends (including a girl friend) 
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learn a good deal about village politics, 
while the boy discovers that having strong, 
moral convictions is even more important 
than having bulging biceps. 

Which brings up the matter of theme or 
moral. Recently, I heard Howard Pease, 
the well-known author of boys’ books, dis- 
cuss the desirability of a worthwhile theme, 
or what he called “content.” He described 
it as that “something more” which is writ- 
ten between the lines, an idea or an in- 
spiration the reader may remember long 
after the sound and fury of the plot is 
forgotten. Youngsters of this age need the 
influence of ideas bigger than the concepts 
of practical activity of everyday living. They 
are looking for principles to live by, they 
need to feel worship, awe, love, respect and 
to distinguish between right and wrong. 
A good children’s author fulfills some of 
these needs. 


Romance With Taboos 


If you want to handle romance, there 
are certain taboos. Although my books tend 
to have more boy appeal than girl, girls 
have their place in them, not only to in- 
terest the girl audience but -because girls 
are involved in the world of boys, just as 
parents are. Girls, of course, are tradition- 
ally more interested in romance than boys, 
and many 8th and 9th grade girls are eager 
readers of girl-meets-boy books. Though 
love in these books may be a very serious 
affair for the characters, passionate kisses 
and crushing embraces are out. A swift, 
tender kiss is permissible, along with hand- 
holding and a rapid pulse beat. But be- 
ware of stickiness. As for sex, it doesn’t ex- 
ist—not if you want to sell. 


Although, for practical purposes, readers 
are lumped into certain age groups, there 
is obviously a wide difference in the ma- 
turity of a ten-year-old and a fifteen-year- 
old. A ten-year-old girl may still be inter- 
ested in dolls, while the older girl is con- 
cerned with dates. Ten-year-old boys will 
consider almost any romantic interlude in 
a story as “mush.” The boy in his middle 
teens may be actively interested in the op- 
posite sex in real life, but he still tends to 

















Romance is okay but no sex 


prefer his fiction on the masculine side, 
though he will tolerate a cute heroine hang- 
ing around the edges. He may even accept 
a boy-pursues-girl story if it has liberal doses 
of humor. 


Of Course, Flesh And Blood 

All that has been said about making your 
characters real and alive in writing for 
adults, applies to juvenile characters. They 
have to be breathing, blundering, dreaming, 
struggling flesh-and-blood kids. If they 
have faults—and most characters worth 
their salt do—they should try to overcome 
them. If they have desires—and there 
would be no story if they didn’t—they 
should reach their goals by fair means, not 
foul. They should be characters any parent 
would be proud of, and child readers ad- 
mire. 

Juvenile delinquents are out, as are 
emotions that are unwholesome. I once did 
a book in which my “hero” was over- 
whelmed by a desire for revenge. Although 
I tried to make the boy’s feeling under- 
standable and sympathetic, the book was 
rejected as “morbid.” No amount of re- 
writing or toning down got rid of the basic 


flaw. Desperate, I sat down and wrote a 
completely new book, salvaging only the 
river background and the character of a 
big catfish. The result was RIVER DUEL. 

Humor is always a desirable element. The 
more chuckles the better. Puns may be the 
lowest form of humor but kids love ’em. 
Teenagers are also willing to laugh at them- 
selves—but not to be laughed at. A boy 
who trips over his feet, who always says the 
wrong thing, or gets himself into a hilarious 
situation, wins the quick sympathy of read- 
ers who all too often find themselves being 
clumsy and tongue-tied in the confusions of 
adolesence. 


No Comic Book Types 


In writing for the 10-15-year-old, dia- 
logue should play a major role. Not only 
does it break the pattern of the page, it is 
a quick and interesting way of setting a 
scene or presenting a conflict or a character. 
But beware of slang in characterizing the 
younger set. Too many dropped “g’s” or 
too much jive talk can make them sound 
like comic book types or semi-literate mugs 
and will bring you a rejection. An excerpt 
from the opening of IN THIS CORNER may 
suggest how much can be gotten across in 
a few lines, using chiefly dialogue. Two 
boys are standing watching four other boys 
who have taken over the only outdoor bas- 
ketball net in town. 

“Who do those apes think they are?” 
Hugo Furley muttered. 

His partner, Ted Smith, muttered back, 
“They think theyre Bruce Tate, Slick Om- 
ley, Red Rice, and Chet Bowen. And they're 
right. They also think theyre very tough. 
Correct again.” (Here we get the names of 
the four boys and realize that they are the 
rough, belligerent type. ) 

“Well, we can’t live forever. I say we 
should barge right in and start shooting 
baskets whether they like it or not.” (Hugo 
is shown as a boy who craves action to set- 
tle the conflict. ) 

“They won’t like it. And I don’t look 
good with black eyes.” (Ted reveals himself 
as more cautious, less inclined to risk the 
consequences. ) 

“We have our rights.” (Hugo still cocky.) 
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“Yes, and theyve got their lefts.” (Ted 
still measuring the situation. ) 

The reader immediately gets a strong 
hint of the two boys’ personalities, the basic 
conflict (including a minor conflict be- 
tween Ted and Hugo). He will wonder 
how the problem can be resolved in Ted’s 
and Hugo’s favor without their incurring 
black eyes and broken noses. 

As an author aware of taboos in the field, 
I set myself a problem here. For their own 
self-respect, and for the reader’s respect, it 
was necessary for Ted and Hugo to assert 
their rights—but without a bloody slug-fest. 
Too much violence is frowned upon by 
editors and librarians. But I solved my 
problem. 


The Business Side 


Around 50-55,000 words is a good length 
to aim at for this age group. And, if you 
must write a covering letter, don’t tell the 
editor how wonderful you think your story 
is. At present, I am the editor for a new, 
children’s book publisher on the West Coast, 
Parnassus Press, and I’ve been amazed at 
the number of manuscripts we get from self- 
proclaimed geniuses—not to mention manu- 
scripts that are all but covered with moss. 
Fresh-looking copy is important. It takes an 
extra good story to compensate for a first, 
bad impression. 

Submitting two or three chapters and an 
outline is a time-saving and postage-saving 
procedure. An editor doesn’t have to eat 
the whole cake to tell whether it’s any good 
or not. If he wants to sample more—well, 
congratulations. 

There is generally little illustration for 
books at this age level and the publishers 
will take care of it. 

Publishers are looking for new juvenile 
writers, and for good reason. Some of the 
biggest houses reported not long ago that 
from 50% to 75% of their main proceeds 
came from their juvenile lists. And I know 
of at least one bookstore in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area where I live that sold more 
juvenile books last Christmas season than 
ever before in its history. 

So far, none of my six published titles (4 
by Westminster, 1 by Doubleday, 1 by Holt) 
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has been a best seller though the two book 
club sales mean at least a 10,000 copies 
sale for each choice in addition to the regu- 
lar sales. Book club choices are sold to the 
club at a reduced rate and the publisher 
and author split the proceeds fifty-fifty— 
around $1000 each on a 10,000 sale. From 
three to four thousand copies is a reason- 
able figure to expect in regular sales chan- 
nels. 

Although there are not as many subsid- 
iary sales to pick up in the juvenile field 
as in the adult, there are some. I have sold 
serial rights to juvenile magazines on two of 
my books for about $300 each. Just a few 
days before [ sat down to write this article, 
BOYS LIFE Offered $400 for a 7,000-word 
excerpt from a biography written by me in 
collaboration with another author and 
which Scribners will publish next fall. 

Contracts are usually standard with 10% 
royalties on the retail price for the first 
10,000 or 12,000 copies, and 124%2% there- 
after. Advances vary. Mine have run from 
$300 to $700. All except one of my books 
is still in print, and that one brought in a 
trickle of royalties for three years before its 
demise. 

Other rewards of writing for children 
may not come under the heading of cash 
on hand, but they are as real. I have never 
seen any comparative figures on the number 
of fan letters received by authors of juve- 
niles as against authors of adult books, but 
I am certain that a juvenile author gets 
many more. 

Spontaneity and enthusiasm are charac- 
teristics of youth. When the two combine 
to produce a fan letter, it gladdens the au- 
thor’s heart. 





Adrien Stoutenburg started her free-lancing 
career in the juvenile field by sending out 53 
manuscripts during the first year. The 54th sold 
for $3.00! That was 15 years ago and she has 
been writing ever since. Some 200 stories in all 
the major juvenile magazine markets, plus six 
published books (and three more scheduled for 
publication) suggest that little pennies into dol- 
lars grow. Her two most recent books, Stranger 
on the Bay, and River Duel are Junior Literary 
Guild choices. 

At present she is editor for Parnassus Press, 
a new children’s book publishing firm in Berke- 
ley, California, where she lives. 





Juvenile Book Markets, Part II 


Last month’s article and market notes dealt with the younger reader, from 6-10. 
Next month we will discuss the picture book. The ladies below are all Juvenile 


Editors at their respective publishing house. 


Littian Lustig McC iintrock 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


We publish books for 6-9, 8-12, 10-15. More 
and more, we are trying to indicate grade 
level rather than age. (We also have an 
age range of 5-8.) 

In 1956 we published six books in the 5-8 
category; three books in the 6-9 category; 
eight books in the 8-12 category; and three 
books in the 10-15 category. This is the 
approximate number we like to publish in 
these age ranges every year. 

We are interested in both fiction and 
non-fiction for these groups, but we do not 
have any special subject in mind. Each 
manuscript is judged purely on its merits, 
and a book that we consider well written, 
with good character development and good 
plot development is likely to be acceptable 
unless it happens to be on a subject which 
has been particularly overdone recently. 
However, we are not interested in science- 
fiction, and we do very little fantasy. Also, 
we are not especially interested in pure ad- 
venture stories unless the background is 
somewhat informational. The major fault 
I find with many manuscripts submitted is 
that the vocabulary is too difficult for the 
age range for which the plot would be 
suitable, or vice versa—the vocabulary is 
simple and the content too complex. Also, 
we will not accept any manuscripts, in 
which animals and humans communicate 
or in which animals are given human 
emotions. 

The illustrations are the concern of the 
publisher and we prefer it if the author 
does not concern himself with them. 
Lengths vary according to age groups. 

All books are contracted for on a royalty 
arrangement. Address all manuscripts to 
Juvenile Editor. 


PATRICIA JONES 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
Publishers, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Yes, most of our juvenile list is made up of 
books for the 10-15 year olds. We publish 
approximately ten books per year for this 
age level. We would like to see more good 
stories concerning contemporary situations 
and problems for this age group. Nonfic- 
tion has equal appeal if not more. 

Apart from trite subject matter, major 
faults in unsolicited material are oversim- 
plified characters, first-person narratives, 
which are not liked by this age level, care- 
less or insufficient research, even in con- 
temporary stories, sentimental handling of 
material. 

Overdone subjects are, for us, historical 
fiction, which is increasingly less popular 
with this age level in our opinion; medi- 
ocre sports and career stories; extreme 
space fantasy. 

The publisher can usually arrange for 
such illustrations as may be necessary or 
suitable for the subject matter. Manuscripts 
should be at least 25,000 words for this age 
level. We publish on royalty basis only. 


JuLie KERNAN 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 


At present we are concentrating on ages 
10-14 and especially on our American Back- 
ground Books. Our present plans are eight 
to ten books a year—in 1956 we published 
four. We are more interested in non-fiction 
on religious or Catholic subjects than in 
fiction but fiction form is used in certain of 
our biographies. 

A lot of material we see is not well 
enough written or presents major manufac- 
turing problems—in case of illustrated ma- 
terial, lack of practical ideas on use of 
color. 
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In our teen-age books we take care of 
illustrations in general, but it sometimes 
happens that the author is also the illustra- 
tor or works in conjunction with one. 

For our 10-14 group approximately we 
like 30,000 words. For younger ages this de- 
pends on subject, but would say around 10 
to 12,000 words. However, this is not an 
iron rule. 

We pay on royalty basis. Where we have 
illustrations made, we pay outright and 
separately, but allow for this in contract 
with author. All Juvenile manuscripts 
should be addressed to me. 


Rose Dosss 
David McKay Company, Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


We publish between 15 and 20 juveniles 
a year; we try to maintain a “balanced” list, 
doing some for little children, some for the 
“middle age group,” some for the teens. 
The number of titles in each group varies 
each season. 

We are interested in anything, fiction or 
non-fiction, that has something to say and 
say it well. The books for the younger child 
will be more simply written; will be more 
fully illustrated; will be less complicated 
as to, say for instance, plot. Also, much 
time and thought go into the selection of 
subject matter. What might be a suitable 
subject for a 12-year-old might not neces- 
sarily be as suitable for a six-year-old. 

Generally speaking, the publisher prefers 
to find the artist to do the particular job. 

The subject matter, manufacturing costs, 
determine the length of the manuscript and 
eventually the size of the book; that is, the 
number of pages. 

We publish on a royalty basis. 


Connie C. Epstein 
William Morrow & Co. Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


We publish books for this age group. Dur- 
ing 1956 we published 21 such books. We 
are interested in any type of good fiction 
for readers in this age bracket and in 
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any non-fiction which is well done for these 
readers. 

The writer’s concern with illustrations is 
optional. The manuscript should be 2,500 
to 15,000 words. Our payment for such 
books is by royalties. Juvenile scripts of this 
age group should be addressed to me. 


ELIZABETH TOMPKINS 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., 
New York, 17, N.Y. 


We publish a limited number of books for 
six to twelve-year-olds, though we break 
the age brackets at 8 or 9 to 12 and 6 to 9 
or 10. Not interested in fairy tales. Authors 
not to supply illustrations or to be consulted 
about illustrations, design and format. Non- 
fiction for 8 or 9 to 12’s welcome. We pay 
an advance on royalties (standard) and _10 
per cent of list price on books sold. Manu- 
scripts to be addressed to Juvenile Book 
Department of our firm. 


HERMAN ScHEIN, Publisher 
Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


We publish books for the 10 to 15 year 
olds. We are starting with a small, select list 
—around 8 books this year, but hope to 
expand rapidly. 

Any kind of good material is wanted 
whether adventure, mystery, teenage ro- 
mance, historical. Although our interest is 
not restricted to western backgrounds we 
would like at least one of such on each 
season’t list. And we espesially want books 
for the middle and older teens. 

In non-fiction, any subject with appeal 
to this age group is acceptable, but we 
would like to have vivid, dramatic writing 
and, of course, only authentic material. We 
don’t like non-fiction presented in a fiction- 
alized form. 

Too much that we get is routine—the 
same old plots and the same old characters. 
Hackneyed, such as kids discovering gold 
or uranium on the old homestead and sav- 
ing the place, thereby. Girls who get giddy 
at the first smile from a football hero. 
Young people involved in mysteries that are 
fantastic and contrived beyond plausibility. 
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“The Little Boy That I Bought This For Claims That Giraffe’s Are Unable 
To Make Vocal Sounds.” 


We prefer to provide the illustrations, if 
any. Length runs around 50,000, and not 
over 60,000. 

We offer standard advance royalties, reg- 
ular contract, and sliding scale beginning 
with 10% of the retail price of book. 

Address scripts to Miss Adrien Stouten- 
burg, Juvenile Editor. 


VELMA WARNER 
The World Publishing Co.. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


We have just begun publishing books for 
the younger age group and have very few 
of them on our list at the present time. We 
intend to expand rapidly in this direction, 
however, and will publish as many as we 
can find that are publishable. In the fic- 
tion field we are interested in stories on any 
subject which are well-written. There is 
dearth of good stories for younger children 
dealing with everyday modern life and 


the activities that are common to all chil- 
dren, but generally speaking, the subject it- 
self is not the important thing. It is the 
quality of the writing that makes the differ- 
ence. Books on non-fiction must also be 
well-written, but in addition the material 
must be presented with accuracy and clarity. 
Any subject of interest to children at all— 
and that is practically everything—is a pos- 
sibility. 

The writer need not concern himself with 
illustrations; this is the responsibility of the 
publisher, although, of course, we are more 
than willing to consider art work submitted 
by the author. Nor does the length of the 
manuscript have to worry anyone too much; 
if he has said what he has to say, the editor 
will discuss any necessary revisions concern- 
ing length with him in relation to that spe- 
cific manuscript. Any manuscript accepted 
by us for publication is contracted on a 
royalty basis agreed upon between us and 
the author or the author’s agent. 
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The 
Rounded Profile 


Take a man and show what he is, the good 


and the bad, the big and the small — a person- 


ality piece today must have drama and depth. 


Amelia Lobsenz 


ICK UP ANY MAGAZINE TODAY, whether 
P it’s a top circulation slick, a regional, re- 
ligious or even a trade magazine, and you 
are likely to find in it at least one or more 
personality profile. 

People are more than ever interested in 
people, and this is partly because of what 
the profile is today compared with what it 
was ten years ago. The New Yorker, while 
it certainly did not originate the profile, 
added a dimension to it which has since 
been taken over by the entire magazine in- 
dustry—depth research. A good profile to- 
day is much more than a one-sided sketch 
of a personality; it is a full-color portrait, 
with light and shadow, and at its best it can 
portray an era or a profession. 

Profiles are circulation boosters for maga- 
zines, and as such are often lead stories that 
are widely advertised. They are very often 
cover stories, such as the famous Rocky 
Marciano series that recently ran in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

I freelanced medical, sociological and 
“service-type” articles for eight or nine 
years before I did my first personality story 
at the request of a magazine editor. How 
much had I missed for those eight years. I 
found that here I could express myself more 
freely and there was much more chance of 
really creating something. By now editors 
think of me as a specialist in personality 
stories. 
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Just as the profile offers special attrac- 
tions, not to mention profits, it also requires 
special care. 

The people that can be interviewed for 
any one personality story can be endless. 
You, will have to judge how you can best 
spend: your time, and you will have to set 
a limit. If you do a profile for a grocery 
journal at 2c a word, you will spend less 
time on research than if you were doing the 
same subject for The Post with expenses 
paid. 

Many profiles are done on assignment 
and one of the best ways to get one is to 
suggest a person you already know. The 
editor will then feel that you have an inside 
tract. Usually I do an outline to give the 
editor an idea how I would treat the per- 
sonality suggested. 

An experienced writer can generally get 
an assignment on the basis of an outline, 
but a beginning writer will usually have to 
write on speculation until the editor knows 
whether he can produce a rounded, well- 
written profile. 


What Every Profile Must Have 


There are certain things every profile 
must have, no matter what magazine you 
are writing for. First of all it must have a 
special slant—that a person is famous isn’t 
always enough. You should emphasize those 
things that will be of special interest to the 
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audience for which you are writing. A piece 
on Carol Baker, star of “Baby Doll,” written 
for THEATER ARTS would highlight very dif- 
ferent qualities for this audience than a piece 
on the same subject for a movie fan maga- 
zine. 

Anecdotes are an essential part of any per- 
sonality story. Sometimes they are hard to 
find and you may have to overspend your 
time; at other times they just fall into your 
lap. Almost every good profile incorporates 
some words “from the horse’s mouth” and 
you need to develop a special ear for your 
subject’s way of speech. Personality quirks 
and oddities, interesting unknown facts 
about the subject, the peculiar drive which 
made him what he is today, are all essential 
ingredients of a good profile. 


Perhaps you read the recent article on 
Leonard Bernstein in TIME magazine. By 
the time you finished it you knew one essen- 
tial thing about Bernstein: he has abundant 
energy and vitality and is a man of action 
rather than thought. Much of Bernstein's 
versatile career can be explained from this 
one psychological factor. Readers want to 
be entertained by a profile, but they also 
want to be satisfied on the questions, “What 
makes him tick?” “Why did he choose 
music, or roses or_ baseball!’—whatever 
your subject’s field is. 


I always learn as much as I can about 
my subject before interviewing him. That 
way I go to work better prepared. When 
I was doing a piece on Mel Allen, the popu- 
lar sportscaster, for BETTER LIVING, I checked 
READER'S GUIDE so that I could read what 
had already appeared, Then I studied Mel’s 





scrapbooks and press clippings and talked 
at length to his brother, who works closely 
with him. 


. . . As Others See Him 


Mel’s brother and his friends were able to 
tell me many things about Mel that I’d 
never have picked up from Mel himself. I 
also talked to baseball players to gain their 
impressions of Mel. The friends and ac- 
quaintances of your subject are most im- 
portant in research; to paraphrase Robert 
Burns, “we simply cannot see ourselves as 
other see us.” 

I was then ready to talk to Mel and fol- 
low him about. I went to Yankee Stadium 
and sat behind him while he announced. 
Ladies are not allowed inside the announc- 
er’s booth so I had to sit just outside. But I 
was Close enough to see all his mannerisms. 
At dinner I made notes while we talked. 

I generally fill several notebooks and then 
later on tear out the pages and put them 
into groups according to subject matter. 
Today, many writers use tape recorders. 

I had sold my idea about Mel Allen to 
the editors of BETTER LIVING on the basis 
that every day is ladies’ day at Yankee 
Stadium when Mel Allen is at the mike. I 
had discovered that Mel had a tremendous 
number of female fans. The raison d’etre 
for my piece was to tell why. 

My lead set the stage: A couple of years 
ago, Mel Allen, popular voice of the New 
York Yankees, casually announced on the 
air that Thursday was going to be Ladies’ 
Day and he hoped that a few of his friends 
would drop by and say hello to him. 





F . « « Mel lost his hat, cuff links, tie and almost the shirt off his back 
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Early on the appointed morning, bobby- 
soxers and grandmothers jostled each other 
in the crowds lined up outside the ball park. 
Mel, not aware at that time of his effect on 
women, arrived early before the broadcast 
to greet his friends. 

He lost his hat, coat, tie, cufflinks and 
most of the shirt from his back, before he 
escaped through the press gate. Sitting be- 
fore the microphone and staring ahead as 
if in a trance, he kept muttering to himself 
over and over again, “they have come to 
see me!” Then, suddenly, he was jubilant 
and the familiar Allen trademark rang hap- 
pily through the press room, “Well, how 
about that.” 


That Bit of Gold 


The lead of the profile very often sets the 
angle or tone for your entire story, so its 
importance can’t be underestimated. A 
little thought will uncover an unusual or 
off-beat angle when you least expected one. 

I can think of another, and a very funny 
example of finding an unusual angle. This 
occurred in a story on Robert Q. Lewis. 


Bob loved telling the story. This is the 
way it began: Once upon a time, there was 
a thin, nervous, asthmatic boy, who was 
so very near-sighted he couldn’t play base- 
ball, football, or even a good game of catch. 
This young lad, who was also suffering from 
a severe case of acne and a number of 
different allergies, felt he had to find some 
way to stand out in his crowd. His troubles 
made him unhappy, but they made him 
determined and wise beyond his years. 

“When the other boys were busy at their 
sports, this youngster was occupying his time 
at the neighborhood vaudeville theater, sit- 
ting through performance after perform- 
ance. While. his friends spent their money 
on new balls and bats, he invested his al- 
lowance in a collection of fine phonograph 
records. 

This was hardly a complimentary picture 
of the all-American boy, but it made Bob 
come alive. I was telling why he became a 
comedian. I presented those little-known 
facts in his life that propelled him into his 
career. 
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There seems to be a special kind of re- 
sponse to a famous person’s peculiarities. 
Perhaps it is that secretly almost everybody 
is an odd-ball in one way or another, and 
they identify and feel good if another odd- 
ball made it. 

The lead is important but once the mood 
is established your job is to fulfill the prom- 
ise you have made to your readers. Getting 
the highlights—plus the little-known facts 
that fill the bulk of a good profile—is hard 
work, and can often present a real problem. 

I remember well the personality story | 
did about Bill Cullen. Bill is, of course. a 
quiz-master who is gifted in the very special 
art of giving away large sums of money. 


A Near-Miss 


Cullen epitomizes the bright and eage1 
young men of television who are always 
two laughs and two jumps ahead of their 
audiences. He is quick-witted, he can ad 
lib freely, and nothing flusters him. This 
is all very good, but how much depth can 
you get into a personality profile of such 
a subject? I nearly foundered on that one. 
No matter how hard I dug I found it very 
difficult to get the kind of anecdotes that 
could lift him beyond the “clever” and 
“amusing” range. 


I was getting discouraged, but I didn’t 


give up. I remember the cold, rainy day 
when I was sitting in The Berkshire Res- 
taurant just off Madison Avenue, talking 
to Bill, when one of those almost miracles 
happened that can save a story. In walked 
a friend who had known him back in Pitts- 
burgh, when Bill Cullen had his first job in 
radio. 

He told me how a young Bill Cullen 
“worked around a radio station for six 
months running errands, answering tele- 
phones, handing records to disc jockeys and 
news releases to announcers—all for the 
magnificent sum of zero.” 

Before we were through I had the whole 
middle section of my article taken down in 
note form; I knew how and why my subject 
had gotten into television. And how and 
why the subject became what he is, is the 
meat of most personality articles. 
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Many beginning writers who try their 
hand at profiles make the mistake of writing 
their subject’s biography in a chronological 
order. This usually makes for very dull 
reading. A profile is not a biography—it is 
a portrait of a man as he is today. The yes- 
terday only comes in to show how it influ- 
enced today. Usually it is much better to 
start off with a scene from his current life, 
as I did with Mel Allen, and then in the 
middle of your story, go back to any past 
events. Weaving back and forth between 
past and present with the use of flashback 
techniques keeps your profile moving. 

You do not always have to write about 
well-known people. I have done personality 
stories about people who were not famous 
names but who were doing something im- 
portant or interesting. Many editors like a 
profile slanted around experts or hobbyists. 
In a piece of this nature, you need to tell 
all that’s interesting about the work or 
hobby. 

For instance, I once wrote a story called 
“Holland’s Bulb Doctor” for cORONET MAG- 
AZINE. This was about Dr. Egbert van 
Slogteren, who, as a bulb doctor, heads 
Holland’s Lisse Biological Laboratory. This 
concern is devoted to the health of tulip, 
daffodil and hyacinth bulbs. As you prob- 
ably know, tulips are a major Dutch indus- 
try. My article told how Dr. Egbert studies 
plant diseases and how he discovered the 
proper planting conditions. that make tulip 
bulbs bloom at any time of the year. 

Is a bulb doctor as fascinating as a man 
who gives away money on television? He 
was to me and I think he was to the readers 
of CORONET. 

Most of my profiles were written for big 
circulation slicks, because I was an estab- 
lished writer by the time I started on per- 
sonality articles. The writer who is still 
climbing up the ladder will find many good 
markets in the Sunday papers, trade jour- 
nals, religious publications and _ regional 
magazines. 

Every town is full of people with “an- 
gles’—women who adopt children, ex-bur- 
lesque queens, ministers with a special mes- 
sage. It is up to you to spot these angles. 

You can sharpen your angle-hunting abil- 


A dutch bulb doctor 


ity by studying the magazines and deciding 
which kind of personalities suit you best. 
Many top magazine profits have been de- 
veloped from small leads in local news- 
papers, and I highly recommend the news- 
paper as a major source for ideas. 

You may find profile material of an un- 
usual sort right under your nose. I once 
wrote an off-beat kind of profile for THIS 
WEEK MAGAZINE about my son, then four 
years old. It was called “My Teacher is 
Three Feet High.” How close to home can 
you get? 

Of course, this was an exceptional case— 
the majority of profiles are still about well 
known people or at least people with a 
fascinating angle to their lives. And, of 
course, I wouldn’t want it any other way. 
If I were not a profile writer I might never 
have met Dave Garroway or Mel Allen, 
Bill Cullen or all the other people I have 
written up. The most exciting thing about 
being a profile writer is to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet these interesting people, to 
be able to talk to them on more than a 
surface level, and to share in their knowl- 
edge and experiences. 





Amelia Lobsenz has been a magazine writer for 
nine years and her articles have appeared in 
national magazines like Coronet, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Today’s Woman, Better Living 
and Family Circle, as well as in specialized mar- 
kets like Nation’s Business. She has also written 
two teen-age books: “Kay Everett Calls CQ” 
and “Kay Everett Works DX.” Miss Lobsenz 
lives in Manhattan, a block from Central Park, 
with her son who is now six. 
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By Joseph Alvarez 


Six Feet of the Country, Nadine Gord- 
imer. These fifteen short stories are set, for 
the most part, in South Africa, Miss Gord- 
imer’s home and are peopled by 20th Cen- 
tury Boers, peripatetic Austrians and the 
indigenous African Negro. They read like 
the recollections of people during a moment 
in their lives when it is revealing to reflect 
upon the motives for their particular be- 
havior. So, in “Enemies,” the avoidance of 
a garrulous old bore by a Grand Old Boer 
on a train journey becomes one of those 
moments when the bore suddenly dies. We 
found an air of provincialism about Gord- 
imer’s style and subject, even though her 
province is one of the world’s great con- 
tinents. But overall, Miss Gordimer writes 
with a deep and obvious sincerity. She 
sometimes paints an extremely vivid picture 
“. . hers was the kind of wonderful blood- 
mottled fair skin that dented white with the 
slightest pressure, filled up pink again the 
way the sea seeps up instantly through foot- 
prints in wet sand.” (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50). 


The World of Fiction, Bernard DeVoto. 
In this book the late Mr. DeVoto expands 
some of his columns written for Harper’s 
“Easy Chair” and the Saturday Review. His 
theme is the relationship between the fiction 
writer and his reader. “We need fiction,” he 
says, “because it helps us understand the 
whirlpools of our own feelings . . . orients 
experience by anticipating it and filling in 
the gaps.” He goes on to explore the “psy- 
chological” relationship between author and 
reader: what each demands of the other. 

In his analysis of writers, Mr. DeVoto is 
strong for form, and Thomas Wolfe, D. H. 
Lawrence and Theodore Dreiser come off 
rather badly. Writers will enjoy the analyses 
of craftsmanship (viewpoint, dialogue, etc. ) , 
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which is easily the best section of the book. 
Mr. DeVoto’s style comes off better in the 
short sessions of a column than in an entire 
book. Between hard covers he tends to 
sounds pompous. (The Writer Inc., $3.50. ) 


The Best Science Fiction Stories and 
Novels. Edited by T. E. Dikty. Science fic- 
tion, in this collection at least, has projected 
the problems of today into the world of the 
future. Unlike slick stories, some of these 
stories end on a bitter note, dramatically re- 
minding us of the weaknesses of our own 
20th Century. This is commendable. What 
is discouraging, however is that the quality 
of writing in this collection is generally 
slipshod. At least two of these stories are 
no better than case histories. For in- 
stance, the first sentence of L. Sprague 
DeCamps’s “Judgment Day,” (“It took me 
a long time to decide whether to let the 
earth live’) gives promise of an_ inter- 
esting story. Instead there are ten pages 
about the hero’s boyhood, no doubt, to 
psychologically justify his final decision. In 
**A Canticle For Leibowitz,” Mr. Walter M. 
Miller, Jr. describes a rain cloud as “A sky- 
heard of cumulous clouds, on their way to 
bestow moist blessings on the mountains 
after having cruelly tempted the desert . . .” 
Even challenging ideas can be killed by lax 
writing. (Frederick Fell, Inc., $3.50.) 


The Best Short Plays of 1955-56. Edited 
by Margaret Mayorga. Tennessee Williams, 
Archibald MacLeish and Reginald Rose of 
TV fame are represented by these ten best 
one-act plays. There are also some com- 
ments on West Coast Theatre, live TV 
drama and The Poets’ Theatre that should 
interest the playwright. Students of the 
theatre will appreciate the bibliography of 
significant books on the theatre. (Beacon 
Press, Cloth $3.75, Paper $1.25) 

















WIN A CASH PRIZE! 


$25.00 for best short-short story 
$50.00 for best short story 
$100.00 for best book length 


| These CASH prizes will be awarded to the best 
stories submitted to this agency before April 15, 
1957. Mark your manuscript “Contest” and ac- 
company it with the regular $5.00 appraisal fee. 
_ All stories remain the author's property. 

WINNERS NAMES will be announced here at 


close of contest. 


CAN YOU BE THE WINNER? 


Mary Kay Tennison 
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1658 So. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, California 
(Phone: RE 1-6780) 
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New York 


Mark ket Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


HE LOOK BUILDING at 488 Madison 

Avenue, New York City 22, is full of 
photographs. Even the lobby has displays 
of picture spreads from the current issue. 
LOOK is primarily a picture magazine, and 
this is the first question you should ask 
yourself: is your idea sufficiently photo- 
genic for Look. 

Gardner Cowles is the Editor here, Daniel 
D. Mich, Editorial Director, William B. 
Arthur, Managing Editor, and David Botter 
Assistant Managing Editor. David Botter is 
a tall, friendly man with a ready smile and 
a casual manner. But behind the easy smile, 
the shirt sleeves and the yellow sweater, one 
senses discipline and real ability. 

When COLLIER’s and COMPANION sus- 
pended publication, and Robert Meskill, 
previously Fiction Editor of AMERICAN and 
then COMPANION, came on to LOOK, there 
was much speculation as to the amount of 
fiction Look planned to use. The answer 
is not much. Bob Meskill will work both in 
fiction and in non-fiction. 

This magazine has what is called the 
LOOK READER BONUS which appears from 
time to time as an extra dividend, in addi- 
tion to the regular features. It may be an 
adaptation of a non-fiction book, or a long 
article, personality piece, biography, auto- 
biography, or almost anything else. Occa- 
sionally, from now on, this bonus will take 
the form of a one shot mystery novel. No 
other kind of fiction is planned at present. 

“Though we have a large staff,” Mr. 
Botter said, “we are very interested in 
free-lancers. Every idea which comes in, 
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whether from a member of our staff or 
from outside, is considered by a member of 
the Editorial Plans Board. The Board meets 
two or three times a week and reviews ideas 
which have survived screenings by individ- 
ual members. In these board meetings we 
sometimes look ahead as much as three or 
four years. If we like the idea, we buy it. 
Sometimes the originator of the idea re- 
ceives the writing assignment, sometimes 
just the idea is bought and the writing is 
done by a staff member.” 

Every story in Look is checked thor- 
oughly in every possible way. The final 
check is what Mr. Botter called a “word 
check” to justify every word in the story. 
“We want the heart, the meat of a story, 
with detail which is important told in terms 
of people. We want hard, tight writing.” 

“Basically we are interested in the peo- 
ple a story involves, and the meaning it 
has for other people. We want stories about 
what people do, what they think, what they 
feel and what they want. And we want 
these stories told with warmth, understand- 
and wonder.” 

Ideas for Look must have not only text 
interest, but picture imipact possibilities. Ar- 
ticles run from 2,000 to 10,000 words, but 
they must all be of major importance, even 
the shorter pieces. There is no interest here 
in ‘secondary” texts, or so-called “back-of- 
the-book”’ material. 

LOOK is a bi-weekly which comes out 
every other Tuesday, 14 days before the 
date on the issue. The issue on the stands 
now, dated March 19, is a representative 
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What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


ee important discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 
Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 


mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe Z.J.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


[AMORC} 


San Jose California 





























REPRINTED FROM 
THE VILLAGE VOICE 


“This Is His Muse Speaking” 


one. There is a picture story, “Confirma- 
tion of a Boy”, a staff job). A good ex- 
ample of a free-lance article illustrated with 
staff photographs is “Los Angeles Race Re- 
lations Success Story,” by Sarah Boynoff. 
The took Reader Bonus is a condensation 
of a book, “Death of a Man,” by Lael 
Tucker Wurtenbaker. 

If you have timely ideas, submit them 
at least three or four months ahead. Rates 
are tops. 


REDBOOK (230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17), is doing well. Both its circulation 
and its advertising have been going up, and 
this seems to be a continued trend. This 
is a magazine for young adults, and there- 
fore there is more interest here in both fic- 
tion and non-fiction which would directly 
appeal to young readers. 

Robert Stein, the Managing Editor, 
knows what he wants, and was happy to 
tell us. REDBOOK articles fall into three 
general categories: 

1. Narrative or personal experience ar- 
ticles which tell the story of what happens 
to a young man or a young woman or a 
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family in a dramatic way by use of fiction 
techniques, which show the effects of a situ- 
ation of broad emotional meaning for young 
people. Subjects may be either serious or 
light but must offer a chance for identifica- 
tion. A good example of such an article is 
“The Man Who Lost Himself,” by Selwyn 
James (March issue), a story about am- 
nesia. 


2. Factual, informative articles, which 
offer readers useful information on a subject 
which is vitally important to them. Such 
articles must be supported by solid research, 
and must be of direct interest and help to 
the readers. “You Can Get the Maternity 
Care You Want,” by John Kord Lagemann, 
in the March issue, is an article of this type. 


3. Personality pieces. These must be 
much more than superficial recitals of the 
subject’s life story. There must be consider- 
able probing in depth, involvement with the 
personality’s basic emotional situation. Also, 
in one way or another, there must be a 
bridge between the subject and the reader 
so that the reader can identify himself with 
the subject. 
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| What would you like from 


_the publisher of your book? 


Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising 
to every author—in newspapers, trade papers, and by 
direct mail. 


Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television 
shows, gets them feature stories in newspapers and 
magazines, arranges lectures, public appearances, etc. 


‘ Vantage Press has sales representatives calling on 


leading bookstores and wholesalers in key cities. We 
display books at conventions, offer posters and circu- 
lars to dealers, arrange autograph parties, etc. 


Vantage Press sends its books to leading reviewers on 
newspapers, magazines and special media all over the 
country. Vantage books get reviewed! 


Vantage Press gives you a beautifully designed book 
and jacket—a book that dealers are delighted to dis- 
play, a book you are proud to own. 


You get all these advantages from VANTAGE PRESS! 


Send for 
Free Booklet 


Learn more about Van- 
tage’s successful subsidy 
plan for publishing, pro- 
moting and marketing 
your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage 
Press the sixth largest 
publisher in America, in 
titles published. Send to- 
day for Free Booklet AA. 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon now. VANTAGE Press, 
120 West 31 St., New 
York. Branch offices in 
Washington, D. C. and 
Hollywood, Calif. 








Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet on your subsidy publishing plan. 
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In actual practice, Mr. Stein finds that 
most of the personality stories are discussed 
with and assigned to writers with whose 
work the editors are familiar. You have a 
much better chance with the factual or the 
narrative article. 

Right now you would have an even better 
chance with short humorous articles of 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Not the usual collec- 
tion of gags, but a brief narrative story 
which has an element of humor or human 
warmth in it. Since this kind of article de- 
pends more on the writing than on the sub- 
ject, you’d do better to send in the finished 
piece rather than a query. On other articles 
a query is a good idea. 

Fiction news here is also good. Fiction 
Editor, Lilian Kastendike, is a lady of great 
sensitivity and perception. While REDBOOK 
uses the standard big-circulation-magazine 
story types such as romance, adventure, 
mystery, etc., it also uses off-beat stories 
with more substance as to story subject and 
theme, and ‘more quality in the writing. 
These are sometimes truly “literary” stories, 
the kind that writers always say they'd like 
to write if there were only a market for 
them. Here’s your market, and at top slick 
rates too. 

“These stories are harder to come by than 
the usual slick story,” Miss Kastendike said, 
“and at the moment we are more receptive 
to such stories.” 
SPSOSCOSOHOSSHSHOSHSSSSSHOSOHSSSESEOEES 


In the April issue 
What You Should Know About Agents— 


top magazine writer, Mort Weisinger tells 
you how agents work, and what you can 
expect them to do for you. 


Humor With an Edge—good satire is in 
demand, especially by the new men’s maga- 
zines. Here’s how to handle it, by Will Nolan. 


Juveniles, Part I1I—The picture book, by 
Marie Hall Ets. 


And once again, “dear Tyro”—letter from 
a friend. Stu Palmer, of mystery fame, gives 
his two cents worth. 


Plus other ideas, markets and features 


SSOHOSHSHSHSHSHSSHOSHSSHSSOSHOSOSOSSCESCS 
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“Warm Sun” by Josephine Livingston in 
the March issue is a good example of such 
fiction. 


CORONET, at 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, is particularly interested in ideas that 
will deal with current public controversy— 
real “issue” pieces. Some successful recent 
subjects have been lobbyists in Washington, 
security in government, mobsters in unions. 

Another need is for the “you” type of ar- 
ticle which directly influences the readers’ 
lives. Advice on making and saving money, 
medicine, psychology, family relations, home 
improvements, and various how-to subjects. 
Good dramatic narratives of the personal 
adventure type are always welcome, as are 
stories about colorful people and _ places. 
This is‘one of the last major markets for 
history and biography. Of course, these ar- 
ticles must tell exciting stories about intrigu- 
ing people and events, and must have an 
element of timelessness about them. Humor 
is always in demand, as is filler material. 
Any lengths here. Even brief jokes. 

Jim Skardon, Senior Editor, summed up 
his needs as follows: “We are getting away 
somewhat from the inspirational stuff, and 
working toward more worldliness, pushing 
into the main stream of today’s living and 
today’s events. We want more fibre and 
muscle. We’re not afraid of getting mixed 
up in controversy.” 

Payment is $350 to $500, for major 
pieces, sometimes more. 


EVERYWOMAN’S, 16 East 40th Street, New 
York City 16, N. Y. J. Walter Flynn is 
editor, Roland Gask, Managing Editor, 
Barbara Blakemore, Articles and Fiction 
Editor. 

This is a monthly magazine distributed 
nationally and in Canada through super- 
markets, the theme of which is family life in 
all its phases. Fiction may deal with any 
subject that is suitable for family reading. 
But in the articles, features and picture 
stories, there should be some relationship to 
this basic theme of family life. Articles may 
deal with family health, education, psychol- 
ogy, baby health, child health, family f- 
nances, interesting or helpful community 
projects, the “design for living” kind of 
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articles that in one way or another help 
readers get more out of their lives. Such 
articles should run from 1,500 to 3,000 
words. 

Short humorous articles on “family” sub- 
jects of about 1,000 words are used, and 
short how-to pieces on various aspects of 
family life. Profiles of well-known, interest- 
ing families make a good subject (query 
on these). Then there is a regular feature 
called “Everywoman’s Woman,” which is 
the intimate story of a woman who is not 
particularly known outside of her own circle 
of friends and relatives, but who has made 
an important or interesting contribution to 
her community, or who has influenced those 
around her by her personal qualities. These 
should not be more than about 2,800 words. 
Fiction may be anywhere from 1,000 to 
3,000 words. 

Payment is moderate, 


MANHUNT has a new Editor, Francis X. 
Lewis, and a new Managing Editor, Hal 
Walker, who was on the staff before. 

This magazine is wide open for material 
in all lengths from 1,000 to 20,000 words. 
The short stories run about 5,000 words, 
novelettes 6,500 to 12,000, and the book 
lengths from 15,000 to 20,000 words. All 
must be crime and mystery stories of the 
hard-boiled type, strong in plot construc- 
tion, lots of action and even violence, real 
emotional impact. 

Many name mystery writers appear in 
MANHUNT, but the editors take special pride 
in introducing new writers if they can meet 
the competition. This is the largest selling 
crime fiction book in 
the field and it has a 
special flavor which 
all would-be contri- 
butors must catch. 
Read it before you 
make submissions. 

Payment is 2c to 5c 
a word, and for spe- 
cially good stories 
there are higher rates. 
MANHUNT is pub- 
lished by Flying Eagle 
Publications, at 545 
Fifth Ave, N.Y.C. 17. 















TRUE, The Man’s Magazine (Fawcett) ), 67 
West 44th Street, New York City 36. Doug- 
las Kennedy is Editor, Charles Barnard, 
Managing Editor. 

No fiction is used here. Articles run to 
about 5,000 words, and may deal with any 
strongly masculine subject, told in a strongly 
masculine style. TRUE has never used a 
woman’s byline, and has no immediate 
plans for changing this policy. If you’re a 
woman who can write like a man, get 
yourself a pen name. 

Synthetic blood-and guts stuff will not go 
here. TRUE pays top rates, comparable with 
the best markets, and therefore expects pro- 
fessional performance. This is one maga- 
zine you’ve got to study. 

Better send a query first. 


HILLMAN, 935 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17, is putting out a new magazine, 
CHAMP, edited by Hy Steirman. 

“I’m a tough guy to please,” Mr. Steir- 
man said. “I mean it. I want you to tell 
them I’m tough, so they'll know what 
they’re up against.” 

CHAMP is going to use actual adventures 
only, and they must be told in the first per- 
son, or “as told to.” No finished articles 
please. They will not be read, Mr. Steir- 
man warned. Everything will be written on 
assignment, and he therefore wants to see 
queries only, and these must be on one page 
or less. 

Finished articles will run 3,000 to 4,000 
words, and payment will be $175 to $500 
and up depending on the article. 


More news at HILLMAN’s. William Hanna, 
formerly of AVON BOOKS and NEW AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY, has joined HILLMAN’s as Edi- 
tor of a new line of paperbound books 
which will be introduced this Spring. 

The main interest is in modern problem 
novels, westerns, mysteries, historicals, either 
originals or reprints. They should run from 
60,000 to 80,000 words. In the beginning 
there will be about two a month, but it is 
hoped that more will be published in the 
future. 


The best approach is with a rather full 
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An Outstanding New York 
Publisher Reveals... 


900 book manuseriP 


month” 








The head of one of New York’s finest royalty book firms declared recently that the above 
startling statistics are not unusual, give or take a bit, for major book publishers. 


@ What chance does your book have against such competition? 


@ Can editors’ assistants judge, in 5 pages, your labor of many months or years? 
juag pages, y y y 


@ What short cuts and advantages can a qualified literary agency offer you? 


1. Manhattan-represented scripts avoid unsolicited “slush,” are read with interest by editors 
who value time-saving submission of scripts of good writing standard. 


2. Manhattan obtains best prices for your salable scripts, gives reasons if they aren’t ready 
for marketing and/or helps you revise so that that they merit an editor’s interested reading. 


Improve the odds in favor of the acceptance of your script? For a personal, one-week report, 


send it today to GENE HILTON. 


TERMS. Professionals: 10% commission if currently 
selling to major markets (minimum $500 in past year). 
Send complete sales data. 


All others: (Short stories, articles, juveniles. Note 
next paragraph for books.) To cover time spent 
working with writers who do not yet meet the above 
requirements, the following fees (refunded on sale of 
material) are payable with manuscripts: $5 each for 
scripts up to 5,000 words; one dollar per 1,000 for 
additional thousands or fraction thereof (example: $7 
for a 6,545 words script). Salable scripts placed at 
best terms, all others receive lengthy reports (within 
one week) of flaws with constructive suggestions for 
eliminating them. TV, radio, etc., details in booklet 
offered here. 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. Due to heavy editorial de- 
mand for new material, we are cooperating by charging 
a reasonable $5 for the extensive work of reading and 
detailed reporting on books over 25,000 words. Sub- 
mission follows or you’re told at length why this is 
not possible. Reports in one week. 


REVISION. Selling author-editors will remove struc- 
tural defects, strengthen, polish and 
market scripts that you lack the ob- 
jectivity or time to revise. Send 
material for free estimate. 


NO CHARGE. 16-page booklet, “The 
Manhattan Way” and 4-page Market 


Newsletter sent free. 
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query, outlining all the important story 
action, and a few sample chapters. 

A standard royalty contract is offered 
which meets the terms of other houses in 


the field. 


Another new market is GAY BLADE, pub- 
lished by Bachelor Magazine, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 17, edited by 
Harry Stein. 

This is starting as a bi-monthly and will 
use both fiction and non-fiction which is 
light, humorous, satirical, and a bit on the 
sexy side, all with a very strong masculine 
slant. There is more interest in non-fiction. 

Both stories and articles should run from 
1,000 to 3,000 words, and payment will be 
at the rate of approximately 5c a word on 
acceptance. 

Yet another new magazine will hit the 
stands about the middle of April. This is 
SPORT ADVENTURE, published by Stearn 
Publications at 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17, and edited by Ted Gottfried. 

It will start out as a bi-monthly and will 
use one or two pieces of fiction in each 
issue, adventurous sports stories. However, 
Mr. Gottfried has enough fiction on hand, 
so that his primary interest right now is in 
articles. These should deal with sports ad- 
ventures—hunting, deep sea diving, moun- 
tain climbing, fishing—participating sports, 
not spectator sports. Mr. Gottfried would 
particularly like to see African and South 
American backgrounds. Examples? In the 
first issue study, “I Was A Prisoner of the 
Devil Cats,” the lead story, and “I Battled 
a Ton of Turtles.” 

Payment is $75 to $100 on acceptance. 
Ted Gottfried also edits BATTLE ATTACK 
which uses fiction and non-fiction that is 
directly related to the military. The readers 
of this book are mostly young men of draft 
age, servicemen and veterans. Therefore 
Mr. Gottfriend would like to work with 
writers who themselves either are or have 
been in one or another of the services, and 
who can tell exciting stories of their own 
or others’ war experiences or related sub- 
jects. 

Here too the fiction needs are limited. 
You have a much better chance with ar- 
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ticles that deal with Army Intelligence case 
histories, stories of battles, histories of Army 
battalions, ships or planes, spy stories, biog- 
raphies of outfits, factual articles dealing 
with legislation which affects veterans, FBI 
or OSS stories. Sets of battle pictures are 
a good bet. 


REAL ACTION is the third magazine edited 
by Ted Gotttfried. Here the editorial slant 
is the same as that on the other two books, 
except that both the fiction and the articles 
are not limited to either sports or battle 
backgrounds. Any kind of exciting action 
stories are wanted, the more threat and 
suspense, the better. Again, more articles 
are used than fiction and Ted Gottfried has 
fewer of them on hand. 

Humorous stories and cartoons are 
wanted for all these magazines. Lengths 
about 800 to 2,000 words, payment $75 to 
$100. 


FLASH: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 57th Street 
at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. is ex- 
panding its “May We Present” section of 
profiles of interesting persons. They are in 
the market for three to five hundred word 
articles on anyone with an interesting oc- 
cupation or a record of personal achieve- 
ment. They prefer that writers query be- 
fore embarking on anything. Letters should 
be addressed to Bart Sheridan. 


A new foreign market for paper-bound 
books, is HORWITZ PUBLICATIONS, INc., 400 
Sussex Street, Sydney, Australia, both orig- 
inals and reprints. These may be historical 
romances, mysteries, and other paper-back 
categories. The main thing is a brisk pace, 





Winners of Pageant 
Best Book Contest For 1956 


FIRST PRIZE $500 


Abraham, Father of Nations—Novel 
by Alan Lake Chidsey 


SECOND PRIZE $250 


Soviet Air Power—History 
by Richard E. Stockwell 


THIRD PRIZE $150 


Chippewa Indians 
Of Yesterday and Today—History 
by Sister M. Carolissa Levi 


Honorable Mention Awards $100 Each 
Knight of the Air—Biography 
by Maxwell A. Smith 
The Froward Mouth and Other 
Poems—Poetry 
by Eleanor Jenks 


The Jungle Whispers—True Adventures 
by Kenneth W. Vinton 
The Great Prize—Political History 
by James W. Briscoe 
Stones of Fire—Novel 
by Arthur Trevenning Harris 


Melted Like Snow—Novel 
by Walter Myers 


Spiritual Guidance and the Varieties of 
Character—Psychological Study 
by Henry J. Simoneaux, O.M.I., S.T.L., Ph.D. 


New $1600 Contest for 1957 


Send for Simple Rules 
We have launched over 600 authors 
and are looking for all types of man- 
uscripts—books that may reach the 
best-seller lists. Through our annual 
Best Book Contests we have discov- 
ered dozens of promising new writers. 
Now comes 1957 and another won- 
derful opportunity . . . FOR YOU 
—to win recognition for YOUR cre- 


FREE 


ative work and be publicized from 
coast-to-coast. Send us your manu- 
script today. Our editors will read it 
carefully and send you a full, free re- 
port in one week, regarding its mer- 
its, possibilities and costs. There will 
be no charge for our appraisal of 
your work. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish . . . 


how to type manuscript . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 


. how to proofread .. . how to 
and 1,001 


other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W3 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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exciting story action and judicious doses of 
violence and sex, enough to catch the read- 
ers, and not enough to run afoul of Aus- 
tralian censorship. About 45,000 words. 


If you have a published book of this type, 
you may be interested in $250 for Austral- 
ian reprint rights only. Payment is on pub- 
lication, but this is promised within six 
months of acceptance. 


In the case of original novels, your best 
bet would be a rather complete synopsis 
with a couple of sample chapters. Send it 
to Lyall Moore, Executive Editor. 


There is a new kind of publishing, on tape 
instead of paper, magazines that you listen 
to instead of read. Most of these are med- 
ical treatments that busy doctors may ab- 
sorb through earphones while they drive. 
4,000 copies of this magazine are circulated 
to subscribers all over the world by THE 
AUDIO DIGEST: FOUNDATION, a subsidiary of 
the California Medical Association. Already 
this kind of “reading” is being considered 
for scientists, dentists, lawyers, and people 
in the stock market. Why not subjects of 
general interest for salesmen and others who 
do a lot of driving? And people who for 
other reasons find it more convenient to 
listen than to read? 


During 1956, 223 authors received prizes 
and awards from various sources for literary 
works of all kinds. 


Staff Changes 


Robert Giroux, vice president and editor 
of Farrar Straus & Cudahy, has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief. 


Alan Barnard, until now assistant to Ex- 
ecutive Editor Frank Taylor at Dell Books, 
has been appointed Managing Editor. He 
will continue to work with Dell’s mystery 
list and remains in charge of the new Dell 
Great Mystery Library. 


Miss Hilda Wright, former editor of PER- 
SONAL ROMANCES is the new editor of sE- 
CRETS and REVEALING ROMANCES, published 
by Ace Publications, Inc., 23 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The Savvy Set 
(Continued from page 23) 
in Europe, the Far East or elsewhere that he 
wants covered? 

You can also approach the Pentagon di- 
rectly, although the boys there prefer to deal 
with bigger names. By writing the office 
of Information Services, Department of De- 
fense, Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C., you 
can outline your qualifications and suggest 
stories you can cover. Mind you, they’re 
not handing out vacations. You’ve got to 
be able to prove you have a waiting and 
positive market. for what you write. And 
you must write the stories which are your 
reasons for going overseas. What you do 
for yourself on the side, the freelance mar- 
ket, is up to you. 

Just remember that, if you do get an 
assignment, you are traveling on military 
orders which give you sort of a courtesy 
rank of perhaps major—maybe even colone! 
or brigadier general if the Pentagon thinks 
your mission important enough. 

You'll be expected to behave like an 
officer and a gentleman. Don’t under any 
circumstances, behave like one small town 
newspaper publisher who wangled himself 
a junket to Japan. He flipped his lid over 
cheap liquor prices, attempted to drink 
Tokyo dry and failed. The Air Force 
brought him home on a stretcher and to- 
day I bet he couldn’t get a free ride in a 
jeep. 

The odds are that your orders will specify 
that you cannot have access to classified 
military information. Don’t ask for any and 
don’t go looking for any. Such action will 
embarrass you and your host, the govern- 
ment. Keep in mind you are looking for 
stories anybody can read even the 
Russians. 

If you are a woman writer, particularly 
a pretty woman writer, you will get the 
warmest of welcomes anywhere in the 
world. 

These are the high points. No one story 
can tell you the ins and outs of how it’s 
done. But if you’d like to know more—just 
ask me. I’m that other American guy lean- 
ing against the bar in the Excelsior in Rome 

. working every minute, that’s me. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 
will never make you one! 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors. 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs an encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. New work is.sent out to you only as you complete what 
you have in hand. You may consult freely by mail and you have 
the privilege of using the Manuscript Sales Service without addi- 
tional charge. 


TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students 
who possess some natural writing ability. 

A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test, together with a free booklet 
listing successful graduates, will be sent on request. There is no 
obligation, of course, and the test will be appraised without charge. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
ae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ‘a 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 











Fifty Rockefeller Piaza, Dept. 83-M. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute to: 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


Name : Sabniehesvwnnserelmesesernanee 


SN oo cara snweccusessbeneieenesmenee 


City or Town.... 19:0 SE SDs Cdeawisv cas 
(All inquiries fidential. No Sal will call. 
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General Magazines 


The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year to civilians (distributed free or 
at a nominal cost to servicemen). J. A. Lacy, 
Acting Editor. This is a program magazine for 
Armed Forces Personnel, carrying six or seven 
miscellaneous articles in each issue—subject mat- 
ter may be seasonal, biographical (especially 
Christian biography), travel, hobby, humorous, 
news story, sports, etc.)—in addition to the pro- 
gram material, which is solicited. Article length 
is 300 to 2,500 words. Each issue also carries 
from two to four stories. These should be clean, 
wholesome stories with a light touch, whose 
subject could be adventure, sports, romance, mili- 
tary, human interest, folk tales, religion, humor. 
Fiction length is 1,000 to 2,500 words. Uses 400 
words or less on sports, quizzes, humor, to be used 
as fillers. Payment is $3.00 for fillers, lc a word 
for fiction and articles; $2.00 per photo (these 
are accepted only when they accompany a manu- 
script); and $3.00 per cartoon. Payment is on 
acceptance, and reports are made within three 
weeks or less. 


National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, 
Virginia. Issued bi-monthly; 10c per copy; 50c 
per year. Lano Barron edits this magazine for 
members of the Future Farmers of America, a 
national organization of farm boys studying voca- 
tional agriculture in high school. Average age is 
sixteen and seventeen years. Uses an occasional 
short feature—600 to 1,200 words—on hunting, 
fishing or nature. Should be aimed at farm boys 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. 
Uses one fiction story per month, usually on or- 
ganized or outdoor sports. Length should not be 
more than 2,500 words. Buys 8x10 photographs 
submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, and 
photographs of Future Farmer activities with 
captions. Does not want fillers or poetry. Pay- 
ment is 2c per word, and up; $5 each for black 
and white photographs, and $50, and up, for 4x5 
color transparencies of Future Farmer activities 
that may be used on the magazine cover and 
FAA calendars. Payment is on acceptance, and 
reports are made within two to three weeks. 
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National Skiing, 7314 W. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver 15, Colorado. Issued twice monthly, Novem- 
ber to March; 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Bob Parker, National Editor. Uses news from 
regular stringer and clip sources. Wants feature 
material from 1,000 words, whose theme or back- 
ground is authentic skiing or ski mountaineering. 
Also uses how-to material, biographical sketches, 
historical vignettes, unusual current event high- 
lights, and picture spreads with lots of action. 
Acceptable fiction must have an authentic theme 
or background of ski racing, ski mountaineering, 
ski history, military skiing, etc. Supernatural 
or off-beat slant is not discouraged, however. 
Fiction must have absolutely accurate technical 
and geographical background. Length may be 
from the 1,500-word short short to serial length. 
Does not want fillers from outside sources. Buys 
photographs as illustrations with a manuscript, or 
with captions only. Pays $5:00 for humorous 
verse with skiing theme—five to fifteen lines, Pay- 
ment for articles begins at $35, with $50 fer pix 
spreads; fiction begins at $25; pays $7.50 per 
single photograph—spreads pro-rated. Payment 
is on publication. Usually reports within thirty 
days, although sometimes there is a tie-up during 
height of seasons (November through January). 


Skipper, 181 King George St., Annapolis, 
Md. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. H. K. Rigg, Editor, writes: “We use ar- 
ticles of general interest on boats, ships and the 
sea, and the people who work, live or play with, 
in or on them. We are not interested solely in 
yachting type material, but we are looking for 
stories of a real interest—either current or his- 
torical—which are aimed at the reader who has 
a predisposed interest in boats and the water. 
Articles run from 2,500 to 3,500 words, and 
occasionally we use a fiction story up to 5,000 
words. We buy photographic essays on the above 
subjects, and individual photographs that have 
strong human interest, or dramatic photographs 
of boats and the action on them. We pay 3c a 
word, and this is on publication unless special 
arrangement has been made. We pay $5.00, and 
up, for photographs. Reports are made within 
ten days to two weeks.” 





Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year. Ted Kesting edits this magazine for 
a predominately masculine group of outdoor en- 
thusiasts. Mr. Kesting will read any exciting 
‘article on any phase of hunting, fishing, camping, 
boating, shooting, archery, conservation. It is 
preferred that these be accompanied by strong 
action photographs. Uses some picture stories, 
and some news stories related to the field if they 
have a broad range of interest. Style should be 
fast, inclusive and to the point. Treatment may 
also be light. Word length is from 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Fiction used should relate to field, and 
tell a good story. Mr. Kesting looks for action, 
characterization, excitement, humor, in lengths 
between 2,000 and 3,000 words. Always needs 
fillers. These should be gimicky or newsy, and 
short (300 words maximum), and may include 
several good pictures. Buys photographs when 
they are submitted as illustrations for a manu- 
script. These may be 8x10 black and whites, or 
24%4x2% color transparencies (cah use 35mm if 
they are top quality). Does not want verse. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance of material, and reports 
require two weeks. 


U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Pl., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly except July 


and August; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Ala- 
vadee Adams, Editor. This magazine is read by 
service wives, service women and service families. 
Uses first-person experience stories of service life, 
and short stories with a service or military angle. 
These should be no longer than 2,500 words. 
Also uses features on service life or personalities 
up to 2,000 words. Articles may be about fash- 
ion, household hints, rearing children, problems 
of moving, as relates to the military family. 
Length for these should be 1,500 words or less. 
Uses military slant fillers up to 500 words—may 
be jokes or anecdotes. Accept short verse, with 
a military slant. Pays $20 to $60 for articles; $40 
to $60 for fiction; $5 to $15 for fillers; $5 to $10 
for verse. Does not usually buy photographs. 
Payment is on publication, and reports are made 
within two weeks. 


Religious Magazines 

Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 
22, N. Y. John McCarthy, Editor, writes that he 
wants shorter contributions (under 300 words) 
for the “Hearts are Trumps” department. These 
should be true cases where unseeking kindness 
was rewarded. “The Open Door” department 
wants true incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Catholic Church. Payment for 
these shorts is $25 each. Also needed is original 


/F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 
CORRECTED AS SOON AS.YOU.MAKE THEM... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal Collaboration, 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: 
Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 


watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and 
sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the 
way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with the blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to 
market, under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” 
or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material 
which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively 
short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the 
mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan, The 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adven- 
ture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 


—— let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 
Plus return postage 
ALLEN TYPING SERVICE 
171 Harris Battle Creek, Mich. 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











material for “People Are Like That,’ showing 
the instinctive goodness of human nature, as well 
as amusing or inspiring tales for “In Our Parish” 
and “In Our House.” Payment for these is $10 
each. Mr. McCarthy will also pay $2.00 each 
for acceptable “Flights of Fancy’ material, which 
depicts picturesque figures of speech — exact 
source must be given on these. All payment is 
made on publication. Manuscripts submitted to 
these above departments cannot be acknowledged 
nor returned. 


Dawn, Coronado Publishing Co., Arcade Bldg., 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. Eloise N. Cozens, edits 
this new magazine which features inspirational 
stories, editorials and articles. Stories about an- 
swers to prayers are wanted, solution to problems 
found through Faith, and everyday experiences— 
told either in first or third person. Stories may 
run-up to $1,500 words. Payment is 2c per word, 
for articles and stories; and poetry according to 
merit. Do not send pictures, but be sure to en- 
close a stamped return envelope with your manu- 
script. 


Information, 401 W. 59th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; Rev. Albert A. Mur- 
ray, C.S.P., Editor. Uses articles, 1,500 to 2,000 
words, about the Catholic Church in the U. S. A. 
Does not want fiction, fillers or poetry. Buys 
photographs that are submitted with captions. 
Pays 2¥2c per word on acceptance. Reports are 
made within two or three weeks. 


New Christian Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. This magazine is edited by T. 
Otto Nall for Methodist leaders, and the follow- 
ing information is sent by Mr. Nall: “Freelance 
writers practically have to be ministers, although 
others stand just as good a chance. But the 
writer must have special knowledge of some 
particular experiences in church work, some spe- 
cial method of ministerial practice, some new 
insights into the problem of the church as it con- 
fronts the world with the Gospel, or some per- 
sonal knowledge of a personality or place that 
would be interesting to ministerial readers. Also, 
I should add, some scholarly contribution due to 
special research. Personality profiles would be 
acceptable from any freelancer. We are also 
interested in testimonials with regard to religious 
experience (especially experiences that have to do 
with spiritual healing), but few that we receive 
are usable. We do not want preaching in these 
testimonials. We pay from $25 to $50 for articles 
of 1,200 to 1,500 words, and we much prefer to 
be queried before an article is sent to us.” 


WRITERS—CUT DOWN REJECTIONS 


WITH THE ADELE BAILEY INDIVIDUALIZED METHOD 
$5.00 per lesson or $39.00 for entire course of ten. Include sample of your work with 


39 OCEAN STREET 


SELF-HELP LESSONS. Rates: 
first lesson. 


ADELE BAILEY 
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Article Markets 

(Continued from Special Article Market letter 

in January issue) 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Joanie Dunn, Manuscript Editor, 
writes: “The freelance writer’s chances are good 
here. During 1956 we bought one-half to one- 
third of our published material from freelancers. 
The best type of material for the new writer to 
submit to us is a good how-to. We would like 
to see stories and pictures about people who are 
interesting because of their accomplishments 
(amount or kind of) in their home field. We do 
not want informative articles, expose articles, 
first-person accounts by authorities, or historical 
pieces. Lengths should run between 500 and 
2,500 words. Payment depends on importance 
and amount of submitted material. We prefer to 
be queried.” 


Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. The following information comes from 
The Editors: ““The year ahead swould seem to 
look a little worse for the majority of freelance 
writers—the struggling ones, and the beginners, 
due to the narrowing of the market. However, 
for good writers chances should be better, since 
sharper competition will tend to keep the quality 
up. About one-half of our departments are free- 
lance, and about 80 or 90 per cent of the articles 
are freelance. The other ideas originate within 
the staff. Best chance for new writer is with a 
local story from out of New York places. Ex- 
periences by local people, developments and 
achievements out of the New York area, with 
the flavor of the personality and the location, are 
on the order of what we need. We are interested 
in personality profiles, informative articles on in- 
dustries or new medical discoveries, expose arti- 
cles, as-told-to first-person accounts by authorities, 
historical pieces, humor. We do not want fiction, 
personal memories, and profiles of unknowns, 
text-book type essays and anything off-color. Our 
non-fiction material ranges from 400 to 3,000 
words. Rates are dependent on length, quality 
of writing and material included. We have no 
set rate. We prefer queries, enclosing a one-page 
outline or brief of the proposed article.” 


Everywoman’s, 16 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Roland C. Gask, Managing Editor, sends 
the following: “The outlook for the freelance 
writer here is every bit as good, if not better, 
in 1957 as it was in 1956. Roughly about 90 
per cent of our general articles are bought from 
freelance writers. This does not include mate- 
rial on food, fashion, beauty or homemaking. 
Material for us should relate interestingly, in- 
formatively and usefully to family life, and be of 
special interest to the housewife and mother. We 
are wide open to receive quality material of this 
type. The freelance writer probably stands the 
best chance of selling us (1) an intimate per- 
sonality sketch for our monthly Everywoman’s 
Woman feature; (2) full-scale articles of family 





Daniel Keenan 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 


Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 
The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Study by Mail 


Short Story 
Confession Story 
Short Short Story 

Mystery 
Detective Story 
Novel 
Detective Novel 
Article Writing 


Each client who enrolls in one of the above-named 
courses is sent free a text which covers the subject simply, 
practically and fully. When a client takes a course here, 
his work is personally supervised by Mr. Keenan, an 
experienced writing teacher and published writer. The 
cost of each course is very reasonable. 

Criticism of short stories and articles—$1.00 per 1000 
words. Books and novel criticism is at a more reduced 
price. 

Services for the rewriting of a short story, an article, a 
book or a novel are available. Write for free bulletin. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send pean please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Mountain Workshop — Camp for the Creative Arts 
JUNE 16 — AUGUST 3! 

All fields of Creative Writing 
PHOTOGRAPHY © PAINTING © HANDICRAFTS 
Class and individual instruction. Rustic cabins on the 
slope of Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet W, write: 


Director, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
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material for “People Are Like That,’ showing 
the instinctive goodness of human nature, as well 
as amusing or inspiring tales for “In Our Parish” 
and “In Our House.” Payment for these is $10 
each. Mr. McCarthy will also pay $2.00 each 
for acceptable “Flights of Fancy’ material, which 
depicts picturesque figures of speech — exact 
source must be given on these. All payment is 
made on publication. Manuscripts submitted to 
these above departments cannot be acknowledged 
nor returned. 


Dawn, Coronado Publishing Co., Arcade Bldg., 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. Eloise N.,Cozens, edits 
this new magazine which features inspirational 
stories, editorials and articles. Stories about an- 
swers to prayers are wanted, solution to problems 
found through Faith, and everyday experiences— 
told either in first,or third person. Stories may 
run up to $1,500 words. Payment is 2c per word, 
for articles and stories; and poetry according to 
merit. Do not send pictures, but be sure to en- 
close a stamped return envelope with your manu- 
script. 


Information, 401 W. 59th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; Rev. Albert A. Mur- 
ray, C.S.P., Editor. Uses articles, 1,500 to 2,000 
words, about the Catholic Church in the U. S. A. 
Does not want fiction, fillers or poetry. Buys 
photographs that are submitted with captions. 
Pays 2'¥%c per word on acceptance. Reports are 
made within two or three weeks. 


New Christian Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. This magazine is edited by T. 
Otto Nall for Methodist leaders, and the follow- 
ing information is sent by Mr. Nall: “Freelance 
writers practically have to be ministers, although 
others stand just as good a chance. But the 
writer must have special knowledge of some 
particular experiences in church work, some spe- 
cial method of ministerial practice, some new 
insights into the problem of the church as it con- 
fronts the world with the Gospel, or some per- 
sonal knowledge of a personality or place that 
would be interesting to ministerial readers. Also, 
I should add, some scholarly contribution due to 
special research. Personality profiles would be 
acceptable from any freelancer. We are also 
interested in testimonials with regard to religious 
experience (especially experiences that have to do 
with spiritual healing), but few that we receive 
are usable. We do not want preaching in these 
testimonials. We pay from $25 to $50 for articles 
of 1,200 to 1,500 words, and we much prefer to 
be queried before an article is sent to us.” 


WRITERS—CUT DOWN REJECTIONS 


WITH THE ADELE BAILEY INDIVIDUALIZED METHOD 
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Article Markets 

(Continued from Special Article Market letter 

in January issue) 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Joanie Dunn, Manuscript Editor, 
writes: “The freelance writer’s chances are good 
here. During 1956 we bought one-half to one- 
third of our published material from freelancers. 
The best type of material for the new writer to 
submit to us is a good how-to. We would like 
to see stories and pictures about people who are 
interesting because of their accomplishments 
(amount or kind of) in their home field. We do 
not want informative articles, expose articles, 
first-person accounts by authoritics, or historical 
pieces. Lengths should run between 500 and 
2,500 words. Payment depends on importance 
and amount of submitted material. We prefer to 
be queried.” 


Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. The following information comes from 
The Editors: “The year ahead ,would seem to 
look a little worse for the majority of freelance 
writers—the struggling ones, and the beginners, 
due to the narrowing of the market. However, 
for good writers chances should be better, since 
sharper competition will tend to keep the quality 
up. About one-half of our departments are free- 
lance, and about 80 or 90 per cent of the articles 
are freelance. The other ideas originate within 
the staff. Best chance for new writer is with a 
local story from out of New York places. Ex- 
periences by local people, developments and 
achievements out of the New York area, with 
the flavor of the personality and the location, are 
on the order of what we need. We are interested 
in personality profiles, informative articles on in- 
dustries or new medical discoveries, expose arti- 
cles, as-told-to first-person accounts by authorities, 
historical pieces, humor. We do not want fiction, 
personal memories, and profiles of unknowns, 
text-book type essays and anything off-color. Our 
non-fiction material ranges from 400 to 3,000 
words. Rates are dependent on length, quality 
of writing and material included. We have no 
set rate. We prefer queries, enclosing a one-page 
outline or brief of the proposed article.” 


Everywoman’s, 16 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Roland C. Gask, Managing Editor, sends 
the following: “The outlook for the freelance 
writer here is every bit as good, if not better, 
in 1957 as it was in 1956. Roughly about 90 
per cent of our general articles are bought from 
freelance writers. This does not include mate- 
rial on food, fashion, beauty or homemaking. 
Material for us should relate interestingly, in- 
formatively and usefully to family life, and be of 
special interest to the housewife and mother. We 
are wide open to receive quality material of this 
type. The freelance writer probably stands the 
best chance of selling us (1) an intimate per- 
sonality sketch for our monthly Everywoman’s 
Woman feature; (2) full-scale articles of family 
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Each client who enrolls in one of the above-named 
courses is sent free a text which covers the subject simply, 
practically and fully. When a client takes a course here, 
his work is personally supervised by Mr. Keenan, an 
experienced writing teacher and published writer. The 
cost of each course is very reasonable. 

Criticism of short stories and articles—$1.00 per 1000 
words. Books and novel criticism is at a more reduced 
price. 

Services for the rewriting of a short story, an article, a 
book or a novel are available. Write for free bulletin. 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
#1 Basic PLOT GENIE. Supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv. motion pic- 
tures. Includes dramatic situations and spe- 
cial plotting help. $10.00. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


#2...Romance Genie 
#3...Action-Adventure Genie 
#4...Comedy Genie . 
#5...Short Short Story Genie 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 


the Lexitronic Plotting 





SONGWRITERS—SONGS PUBLISHED FREE 


We are looking for new songs for publication and pro- 


motion. National exploitation will be offered on all 
accepted songs. Music written to poems FREE of 
charge. Send $1.00 with each song or poem submitted, 
to cover handling costs. 


MAGIC MUSIC COMPANY 


Emma, Kentucky 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
" Telephone: 154-L 














MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 





2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the ‘‘must’’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Re ay has sold thousands of articles based on 

ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest- Sg one for 
free-lance writers comer. order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start eriting to sell! 


$2.00 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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interest—about children, health, human relations, 

tc.; (3) short pieces of 1500 words or less. The 
woman written about for the Everywoman’s 
Woman feature must be noteworthy because of 
personality or accomplishments, but should not 
be famous or widely publicized. The story must 
be true; maximum length, 2500 words. In the 
way of short pieces, we can use humor, how-to— 
almost anything that would be of direct interest 
or practical value to the homemaker. We wel- 
come any kind of material suitable for us from 
writers away from New York. We would like to 
see personality profiles of prominent personalities 
known to women; informative articles that bear 
on the family, woman’s day-to-day life; expose 
type articles, if they relate directly to the home- 
maker’s life; first-person stories on family affairs 
by authorities; and we always have a need for 
good humor so long as a woman can identify 
with it and enjoy it—most suitable length for 
humor is 1,000 words. The chief weakness in 
articics received by us this past year is lack of 
research, We can use non-fiction of almost any 
length from 500 to 3,000 words. Important lead 
articles usually run from 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
Rates vary, but the longer article usually brings 
$350, and up. We prefer to be queried and 
these may be sent to: Articles and Fiction 
editor.” 


Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The editors write: “We have no reason to think 
that the coming year will be any better or worse 
for the freelance article writer than this past year 
was. About 70 per cent of the articles we pub- 
lished during 1956 were bought from freelance 
writers. We use personality articles; informative 
articles on new industries, or new medical] dis- 
coveries; first-person accounts by authorities as 
told to the writer; a few historical pieces; and 
humorous essay-type articles. We use expose 
articles only from established writers whose ac- 
curacy we can depend on. Length for articles 
may range from 1,000 to 5,000 words. In fiction, 
our starting price for the writer’s first sale is 
$850, and this increases with subsequent sales. 
Fiction length is from 2,500 to 6,000 words for 
a short story; 25,000 to 60,000 for serials; and 
from 10,000 to 12,000 for novelettes. Postscripts 
should not run more than 400 words; and poems 
not longer than 16 lines. Our starting rate for 
articles is $750. We do prefer to be queried on 
article subjects, with a page or two summary.’ 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. The editors write us: “In our shop, 
the writer who knows how to work up sound 
material and present it readably should do a little 
better than ever this year. We have received 
more in quantity and quality than ever, and be- 
cause of this we purchase only what we simply 
can’t pass up. We are paying, however, more and 
more toward the upper end of our scale, 3c to 
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10c a word. Our magazine is read by people 
who want straight, helpful and unmorbid in- 
formation on health. We're fairly prompt in 
returning articles that are not suitable, but since 
the articles we print must first be read by medical 
experts and topnotch consultants, it often takes 
a little longer for a report than we, or the writer 
for that matter, like. Regarding subject matter, 
we like current. fact but it must be put in clear 
perspective. The new and startling is fine, but 
our first consideration is for the significant and 
helpful. Any topic of wide interest in health, 
including family life, recreation, peace of mind 
and so on, is suitable for us. ‘‘Slants” are un- 
necessary—write your material straight. A brief 
query in advance will forestall useless digging. 
We have been wanting good stuff about and for 
teen-agers and their parents for several years. We 
can also use good articles on babies; however, on 
ages from two to teens we have more articles on 
hand than we can use for awhile. And we are 
painfully overstocked on verse.” 


’ 


Trade Journals 


American Builder, 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; $3.50 
per year. William F. Koelling, Managing Editor. 
This magazine, published for builders and those 
associated with the building industry, is mainly 
staff written with very little freelance material 
accepted. Occasionally, however, an article is 
accepted and used, and rate of payment here is 
by arrangement. Occasionally buys photographs. 
Reports within two weeks. 


American Horologist and Jeweler, 1901 E. 
Colfax, Denver 6, Colorado. Issued monthly; 35c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Orville R. Hagans, 
Editor. Uses technical articles of interest to 
watchmakers and jewelers, for which 2c a word 
is paid. Photographs may be submitted with the 
manuscript, or sent in with caption material only. 
Uses 300 to 500-word fillers. Pays 2c a word for 
fillers; $2, and up, for photographs, on publica- 
tion. Reports at once. 


Behind the Scenes, 3607 Yoakum, Houston, 
Texas. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. John L. Furneaux, Jr., Editor. Uses ar- 
ticles pertaining to the sales, service, salesmen, 
etc., directly connected with the sewing machine 
and vacuum cleaner field. Does not buy photo- 
graphs. Top payment for accepted articles is 
$25 per page. 


Manage, 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Dean Sims, Editor, encourages freelance writers 
who do a good job. Article length is a maxi- 
mum of 1,500 words. All articles must be of 
constructive interest to members of the manage- 
ment profession, mainly in heavy industry. How- 
ever, there is a broad policy here because (as 
Mr. Sims expresses it) “management, by its 
Nature, is interested in most everything.” Pay- 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000 from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars form Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


of the newest 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last papes. 


CLEO ISON 


1, Box 1798 West Chester, Ohio 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. 


I'd 


Y. 





TYPING 


50c per thousand words 


ELIZABETH SCHACHINGER 


4325 Gunther Avenue 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 





Box 7 





writings at their very best. 


BOOK WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


EXPERT HELP for your novel or non-fiction book will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling. 
edit, correct, revise wherever necessary, and present your 
Returned to you typewritten, 
and ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Easy terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Gower, Missouri 


I 
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ment has increased here to 6c per word. Pre- 
ferred payment is $35 to $40 for 1,000 to 1,200 
word articles, but payment is always based on the 
value of material to the magazine. Does not buy 
jokes, photos, cartoon ideas or fillers. Very oc- 
casionally a piece of humorous fiction is accepted. 


Meat and Food Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Jim Lubbock, Editor. This 
magazine is read by retail food store owners and 
employees. Writers should concentrate on ar- 
ticles about perishable departments in retail food 
stores—meat, produce, dairy, frozen foods. These 
should be slanted toward independent food stores 
and smaller chains. Likes articles describing how 
an operator improved one department in his 
store. Photos are necessary. Pays 2c a word, and 
$5 per usable photograph, on acceptance. Re- 
quires two to three weeks for a report. 


Pipe Line News, P. O. Box 6347, Houston 6, 
Texas. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Elton Sterrett, Editor. Uses articles on 
pipeline design, construction, operation, including 
such specialized areas as pipeline corrosion and 
communications systems (microwave, etc.). Ar- 
ticles may run from 1,500 to 3,500 words, with 
appropriate illustrative material such as drawings, 
glossy photographs, graphs. Longer articles, if 
of sufficient merit, will be considered for two-or- 
more part publication. Pays, on acceptance, a 
base rate of $17.50 per page (about 750 words), 
which is figured on a page as it is made up, 
including any illustrations. Pays special remun- 
eration for extensive graphs or drawings. Buys 
photographs singly when they show some pipe- 
line equipment, with brief cut line. Reports 
within two days to two weeks. 


Power Engineering, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 
per year. Andrew W. Kramer, Editor. Uses 
technical articles dealing with the design, opcra- 
tion and maintenance of all types of power sys- 
tems, including transmission and distribution of 
electricity. Also wants theoretical articles that 
involve the thermodynamics and underlying the- 
ories of modern power systems. Rates are de- 
pendent upon the nature of the articles. Length 
of article is a minor factor, although there is 
a base space rate of $20 per page. Occasionally 
buys photographs, but has no fixed rate of pay- 
ment for these. Article length may be from 500 
to 2,500 words. 


Purchasing Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. Uses 
articles or shorts on methods, procedures and 
policies of industrial purchasing departments. 
Maximum aarticle length is between 1,500 and 
2,000 words. Maximum length for shorts is 500 
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words. Payment is $25 to $35 per printed page 
or fraction thereof. Prefers to order photos after 
article has been reviewed. Reports within two 
to three weeks. 


Steel, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $10.00 per year. 
Irwin H. Such, Editor-in-Chief; Walter J. Camp- 
bell, Editor. Wants news about the metal work- 
ing industry, as well as technical articles. Pay- 
ment is $25 per printed page. 


Contests & Awards 


The Armed Forces Writer’s League, 3542 
No. Utah St., Arlington 7, Virginia, announces 
its first annual short story contest, with a cash 
award of $25 and material awards totalling over 
$100. Full information on the contest, which 
closes April 30, 1957, may be obtained by writing 
to the League at the above address. This is an 
unofficial, non-profit organization open to all 
military personnel (active, inactive or retired 
and their dependents. Civilian employees of the 
Government, veterans and others interested in 
service writing are eligible for associate member- 
ship with substantially the same privileges avail- 
able to regular members. 


The Explicator, a literary monthly published 
at the University of South Carolina, announces a 
prize contest for the best book published in 1956 
devoted to critical analysis of writings in the 
field of English or American literature. The 
prize will consist of $200 in cash and a certifi- 
cate. Judges are Professors Elizabeth Nitchie of 
Goucher College, Charles C. Walcutt of Queens 
College, New York, and William K. Wimsatt of 
Yale University. Professor J. Edwin Whitesell 
of the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina, is managing editor of The Ex- 
plicator. Authors or publishers may submit books 
for the competition or write for fuller informa- 
tion. 


National Collegiate Players, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., announces the win- 
ners in their national playwriting contest, which 
closed October 1, 1956. First prize of $150 went 
to Eugene J. Hochman of Toledo, Ohio, and 
second prize of $75 went to Gladys Powers of 
Hollywood, Calif. Virgil Baker, Chairman of 
the Contest, also announces the Third Annual 
Playwriting Contest for 1957. As before, two 
plays will be selected, with prizes of $150 and 
$75. Only new plays will be eligible. Deadline 
for entries is October 1, 1957. Attached to each 
entry should be a statement giving dates of 
writing and productions (if any) along with 
mention of any prizes, honors received. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must accompany 
each manuscript. Address queries or manuscripts 
to Speech Department, NCP Playwriting Contest, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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The New York City Writers Conference, 
directed by Gorham Munson, and sponsored by 
Wagner College, announces The Stanley Award. 
The Conference is asking teachers of the drama, 
play agents, authors, reviewers and others pro- 
fessionally interested in the theatre to nominate 
and recommend playwrights to receive their $500 
prize award. This award consists of a fellowship 
at the conference which meets July 16-25 on the 
campus of Wagner College, living and travel ex- 
penses, and royalties for performances of a play 
by the award winner, the play to be performed 
by the Corn Cob Theatre of the Staten Island 
Playhouse. For further information about the 
Stanley Award in Drama, write the Director, 
NYC Writers Conference, at Staten Island, Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Western Writers of America announces its 
1957 contest. John B. Prescott, 3430 N. 35th 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona, is chairman. The Short 
Story category of the Annual Spur Awards com- 
petition sponsored by the Western Writers ~ of 
America is now open to submission by any writer, 
whether or not he is a member of the organiza- 
tion. Best Western Short Story Spur Award: 


For the best magazine fiction story, slick or pulp, 
originally published during the calendar year 
1956, dealing with Western subjects in a Western 
background. Reprints are not acceptable. Gen- 
eral rules affecting this category: All stories must 
be submitted in triplicate, carbon or tear sheet, 


one to each of the three judges on the panel. 
Covering letters must also be sent in triplicate, 
one to each judge, with a fourth going to the 
Chairman of the Awards Committee. No writer 
may submit more than one story in the category, 
and pseudonymns must be regarded as duplica- 
tions. The Judges: Mr. Robert O. Erisman, 
North Stonington, Connecticut, Dr. E. Debs 
Smith, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
N. M., Mr. Theron Luke, 751 E. 560 N., Provo, 
Utah. The deadline for submissions will be 
April 1, midnight, 1957. The winners of all 
categories will be announced in the June 1957 
issue of The Roundup, the magazine of the 
Western Writers of America. All awards, silver- 
mounted gold spurs attached to solid walnut 
plaques, upon which there are brass plates en- 
graved with the writers’ names, will be presented 
to the winners at the Annual Convention of the 
organization, to be held this coming June at 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Out Of Business 


Combat Forces Press, 1529—18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Arthur Symons, Editor, 
announces that the book publishing program 
of the Association of the U. S. Army, of which 
Combat Forces Press is an activity, has been 
suspended except for reprint of titles that are 
moving well. When publishing is resumed printed 
notice will be made. 








WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated 
Brochure; also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


Established 1939 in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 

ODESSA DAVENPORT .. . Ghosted success- 
ful novels and autobiographies. Co-editor 
of recently published Arizona Adventures. 
Writing Instruction. 

RONALD KENNETH .. . Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
PAUL RANDOM ... Writer of top articles 
for national magazines, TV, Radio, success- 
ful publicity and advertising copy. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Story writing course by well known Authors. 
Also, TV course by mail. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


May Article Possibilities 


1. The Mail Of The Local Mayor. Tak- 
ing care of the daily deluge. Odd requests; 
letter writers who seek all kinds of data and 
favors. Invitations galore! Slant: The role 
of the mayor as a one-man information bu- 
reau day in and day out. 


2. The President Of A Magicians’ Club 
In Your State. Newest tricks; old tricks 
that still prove as baffling as any; the high- 
est priced magical apparatus. A typical 
meeting of the club; number of feminine 
members; the youngest and the oldest per- 
sons on the membership rolls. Slant: Pro- 
moting the profession of magic by the reg- 
ular exchange of information and _ latest 
news. 


3. Tracking Down “Hot” Money—That 
Is, Stolen Money. How the thieves try to 
rid themselves of the money as soon as pos- 
sible because the numbers of the bills are 
on record. Experiences of officers in your 
state in “cracking” such cases. 


4. How Not To Scare Children. Meth- 
ods used by local dentists to maintain calm 
as the boys and girls in the chair undergo 
drilling, tooth extraction, and other dental 
work. Do some of the dentists obtain the 
best results by gifts? Slant: The importance 
of gaining the patient’s confidence. 


5. Misadventures In Luggage At The 
Local Bus Station. Absent-minded pas- 
sengers who forget luggage; luggage wind- 
60 


ing up in the wrong city. Luggage pre- 
cautions taken by bus companies. 


6. The Preacher Of Your Section With 
The Oldest Bible. Previous owners of the 
Bible. Number of Bibles in the possession 
of the minister. His favorite verses and 
chapters; also his favorite Biblical charac- 
ters. The number of times the clergyman 


has read the Bible. 


7. A Judo Expert On The Local Police 
Force. The various holds employed by 
officers to subdue heavier persons; disarm- 
ing attackers who have guns or knives. 
Keeping in practice. 


8. The “Marryingest” County In Your 
State. How much does the county exceed 
others in the issuance of marriage licenses? 
Out-of-state patronage from Dan Cupid. 
The observations of the probate judge on 
courtship and marriage. Months in which 
he “ties the most knots”; humor during 
ceremonies. Who is more bashful, as a rule, 
the bride or the bridegroom? 


9. The Part That The Month Of May 
Has Played In North Pole Exploration. 
Anniversary angles: Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd made his flight to the North Pole on 
May 9 in 1926, while three days later Ron- 
ald Amundsen flew over the Pole in the 
airship Norge. The equipment of the ex- 
plorer; the chief difficulties. 
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10. A Woman Of Your Section Who Is 
A Prominent Cattle Raiser. How she per- 
forms a man’s job. Her most unusual ex- 
periences ; her skill on a horse. 


11. Setting Newspaper Type By Perfo- 
rated Tape. How the tape is “punched” 
by operators and afterwards inserted in the 
linotype machine to produce the type. Make 
use of the fact that Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
the inventor of the first Linotype, was born 
on this day in 1854. 


12. Mother’s Day. A set of twins in 
your city who are the mothers of a number 
of children. Do the twins still wear similar 
clothes? Would they like to be mothers of 
twins? 


13. Local Fish Dealers As Fishermen! 
How often do they find the time to try their 
luck with the rod and reel? Their favorite 
river spots or lakes; largest catches. Slant: 
How the fish dealers are like postmen who 
hike on their days off! 


14. A Visit To A Thermometer Factory. 
It was on May 14, 1686, that the birth of 
Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, the German 
physicist who invented the improved ther- 
mometer, took place. The daily output of 
the plant. Is there a greater demand for 
thermometers in winter than in summer? 


15. Anonymous Telephone Calls To The 
Sheriff’s Office In Your County. Tips 
given about law violations. Are many calls 
the result of spite? Responding to messages 
that turn out to be fakes. 


16. Eating Dirt! How some persons 
make a habit of consuming clay along rail- 
road tracks. Opinions about why the eaters 
relish such dirt. 


17. A Feminine Raiser Of Homing Pi- 
geons. Training the birds for their long 
flights; carrying messages; the excitement of 
homing pigeon racing. 


18. County Records On Births, Deaths, 
And Sicknesses. An insight into the activi- 
ties of the health center of your county. 
Using the laboratories; imparting instruc- 
tions in the care of children. 





24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 

in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 22 - August 9, 1957 

For both beginning and vane writers. Work- 


shops include novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction and television drama. 
© 


Distinguished staff, with Warren Beck, Rolfe Hum- 


phries, and others. e 
Comfortable climate, excellent accommodations, 
scenic attractions. ry 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES Fp omy teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITTING shorthand. 120 words 

















per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 


able. 34th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Speedwri, } 
Dept. 6703-7 tig. WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$150 


Per 1,000 Words 





Line by line—including editing, re- 

writing and marginal comments di- 

rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 

analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 

logue, writing style, etc., included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 

P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 


ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 


up to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 
$10.00. Full length novels and plays, $15.00. Not 
ponsible for ipts unless ac d by self- 
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' P pe, or stamps. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET ‘‘TO THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Slicks - 


Plays 


Pulps - Confessions - 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by. an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. 





: 1 ; . Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent. 
DAVID A BALCH 
Former _ editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $3.00 dg MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 
Special rates for student house guests 


Balch Literary Agency, monreoXt8? w. y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











If you are the talented author 
FREE of an unpublished manuscript, 
let +" help gain the peti 

you deserve. We will publis 
Booklet your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

on print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD-3 

200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


Publishing 
Your 
Book 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, hooks for hundreds of satisfied clients 
I] may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates 


Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
, ree carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 


WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway 





New York 19 





THERE'S STILL TIME! 


To submit your manuscript; well written fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, and sophisticated cartoons are needed. See our ad 
in last months Writer’s Digest for specific requirements. We 
maintain no permanent writing staff. The readers are the 
writers. The writers are the subscribers. Send manuscripts 
and $5.00 (one year subscription) to the Editors before 
March 30. 


MANKIND—The Magazine of Human Endeavor 
4638 Ne. 22nd Avenue hoenix, Arizona 
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19. Gourds. The popularity of the gourd 
in the rural areas of your county. The use 
of gourds as water dippers ; the most popu- 
lar - kinds of gourds. Gourds as homes for 
the martin birds. 


20. Local Firemen And Policemen As 
Blood Donors. Slant: How they help to 
save lives outside of their official duties by 
their blood. The practice of members of fire 
and police departments to provide blood 
for transfusions. The fireman and the po- 
liceman who has given the most blood. 


21. A Sword Collector Of Your City. 
The swords with the most colorful histories: 
the largest ones as well as the oldest. Swords 
from the greatest distances. The value of 
the collection. 


22. The Wife Of The Chief Justice Of 
The State Supreme Court. Her various 
talents, and demands for her services; or- 
ganizations to which she belongs; her Sun- 
day school and church activities. Her favo- 
rite authors and movie stars; her hobbies; 
favorite foods of the chief justice. 


23. Dean Of Magistrates In Your 
County. Slant: His constant efforts to 
bring about a settlement of family quarrels 
and avoid court action. Tough visitors who 
voice threats; callers day and night; his 
views on both juvenile and adult delinqu- 
ency. 


24. Queens With The Longest Reigns. 
For instance, Queen Victoria of England, 
who was born on May 24, 1819, ruled for 
sixty-four years! Travels of the rulers; the 
health of the queens during their occupancy 
of the throne. 


25. The Conservatory Of A College In 
Your Section. The most interesting of the 
flowers and plants on display there; the 
rarest; proper care and the amount of time 
required. Is there a large percentage of 
male visitors? 


26. A Family Of Your Area Long Prom- 
inent In Commercial Photography. The 
members’ total number of years in the pro- 
fession. Oldest photographs in their posses- 
sion. Improvements in photography during 























the past half century as described by the 
photographers. 


27. A Woman Lecturer Of Your State. 
Her longest trips to make appearances; the 
nature of her speeches; her favorite stories. 
How she is pressed for advice on numerous 
topics. The joys—and woes—of being on 
the lecture platform. Does she suffer from 
stage fright now and then? The most inter- 
esting celebrities she has met. 


28. Hobbies Of The Superintendent Of 
The State Prison. Do they include collect- 
ing books about crime? Would he like to 
write detective stories? Slant: Trying to 
arouse the interest of prisoners in worth- 
while activities. 


29. The Queen Of Golfers In Your 
State. Her most outstanding feats on the 
links; her accounts of her most thrilling 
games; her ability with trick shots. The 
amount of practice. Trophies she has won. 
Heartbreaking defeats. 


30. The Task Of Painting Lines On 
Streets And Highways. How long does one 


painting of the lane lines last? The prob- 
lem of erasing the paint at times. The 
amount of time spent on the painting 
process. 


31. The Libraries Of Local Churches. 
The churches with the most volumes; books 
enjoying the greatest popularity at present; 
volumes the ministers consider “must” read- 
ing matter; average number of books cir- 
culated weekly. Are some readers not so 
prompt in returning books? 


WRITING 


TELEVISION @ DRAMA e FICTION 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Giving a step-by-step blueprint for pe and dramatic 
writing, under the personal direction of 
LAJOS EGRI 
author of ‘ ms Art of Dramatic Writing”’ 

(6th Printing; used as text in colleges and uni- 

versities throughout the country. “This book 

will live through the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 

Associates: Frances Franklin, Edna Lewis. 


SCRIPTS AND STORIES ANALYZED 


EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, ‘Lic. N. Y. “State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send without obligation complete information on 
your CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 

















489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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By Janice Lovoos 


ESS THAN THREE years ago, Mort Thaw, 
Z.. thoughtful young man in his middle 
twenties, was managing his father’s room- 
ing house in New York City. Today he is one 
of Hollywood’s most successful TV writers. 

His impressive credit list, acquired in less 
than three years of writing include: “Com- 
pany” sold to CAMEO PLAYHOUSE; “The 
Amateur,” shown on MATINEE; a half hour 
script to KING’s Row; “Heart of a Hus- 
band,” and “I’ll Make The Arrest” were 
adaptations. “Honest In The Rain” star- 
ring Ethel Merman brought Mort into big 
time TV. This story was later sold to Para- 
mount and Mort was assigned to do his 
first screenplay. 

Mort Thaw is a stockily built young man 
with close cut black hair, a small mustache, 
and strong, rather sharp-hewn features. 
Basically serious, it doesn’t take long, how- 
ever, to discover a delightful sense of hu- 
mor. Mort isn’t the slightest bit impressed 
by his rapid rise in TV. 

“T’d always wanted to write,” he declared 
as he looked out over the city from his hill- 
top living room. “People said I wrote nice 
letters,’ he grinned. “I’d just returned to 
Hollywood from visiting my folks in New 
York. I was unemployed and flat broke. 
Writing for TV was the farthest thing from 
my mind.” 

In trying to explain his success Niort 
frequently blames it on luck. We know 
it’s much more than luck —namely hard 
work and talent. But we'll concede a point 
in the case of Edward Robak. Ed is Mort’s 
roommate. He’s the kind of friend every 
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struggling writer should have, understand- 
ing and generous, “Ed got tired of hearing 
me talk about being a writer. ‘Why don’t 
you stop talking about writing and see if 
you can write,” he suggested, “we can live 
on my salary.” 

“T didn’t know what I wanted to write. 
I didn’t think I'd like writing for TV.” Not 
knowing quite where to start, Mort enrolled 
in three evening classes at Hollywood High 
Night School: a short story class, a TV 
writing class and one in acting. 

“IT wrote two short stories and they were 
very well received. In TV Writing class, 
scripts were brought in and acted out. 
Then they were talked out and criticised by 
other members of the class. 

“In April I brought my first TV script 
to class. It was just a play about people 
with whom I am familiar. When I saw the 
play acted out in class and heard the pretty 
enthusiastic comments by my fellow stu- 
dents, I knew I had found my medium.” 

Mort’s first TV play was called “Com- 
pany’—the story of a boy in his late twen- 
ties who wanted to be a writer. He had an 
old-fashioned mother who felt he should 
find a steady job, a steady girl, marry and 
settle down. The mother kept bringing un- 
married girls to the house. Mort admits 
this is partly autobiographical, but says his 
mother did not foist marriageable females 
on him. 

Mary Terri Taylor, the teacher who has 
encouraged many a budding talent was en- 
thusiastic about Mort’s writing. When he 
was unable to find an agent she called 
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Harry Lewis. By this time Mort had fin- 
ished his second script. The meeting with 
the agent was arranged —and he liked 
both of Mort’s scripts and sold them very 
quickly. “Company,” written originally as 
an hour show, had to be tailored to fit the 
half-hour slot of “Cameo Theatre.” 


About this time “Matinee Theatre” was 
just starting and Peter Kortner, then the 
story editor, gave Mort an assignment to 
do an adaptation. He also showed a copy 
of Mort’s script, “Company,” to Ellis St. 
Joseph who was producing the “King’s 
Row” series. St. Joseph also gave him an 
assignment. Unfortunately the series folded, 
“but I learned a lot from Ellis,” Mort com- 
mented, “he was a heck of a nice guy. I’ve 
been very lucky working with people who 
could and did teach me something.” 


Now Mort was writing constantly. His 
best script was “Honest In The Rain,” and 
it was this that ultimately brought about 
a movie assignment. His agent sold it to 
“U.S. Steel.” This was in August. On Jan- 
uary 5, 1955, after a great many re-writes 
and a trip to New York to work on the 
story with the advertising agency, it was 
done live from New York starring Ethel 
Merman. Paramout saw the show and 
Harry Lewis sold it as a motion picture 
property. He also sold Mort as the writer 
which was somewhat of a feat, since Mort 
had never written a motion picture script. 
It will be released under the title, “My 
Friend, Mr. Brown.” 


That Daily Discipline 


“T’d never worked on a schedule before,” 
Mort confided, “but at Paramout I wrote 
every day, for three or four months. Now 
I’m going to try and do what I did there. 
I’ve always thought you couldn’t turn it on 
and off at Paramount. I found I could do 
it. T’ll be awfully sorry if I can’t do this 
on my own. If you’re doing something you 
really believe in, why should it be so hard?” 

Mort admits that other people helped 
him a lot. “Everybody knows writing is a 
lonely business,” he said. It’s a pity too 
many people don’t have someone to talk to. 
You have to talk about your story—talk it 





TV... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 

TV scripts One act 3.00 

Two acts 5.00 

Three acts 7.50 

Books 15,00 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Fiushing 55, N. Y. 


TV NEEDS PLAYS 


HERE IS A QUICK INEXPENSIVE WAY 
TO BREAK INTO TELEVISION 
THE BS SCRIPT PATTERN with its authentic half- 
hour ‘‘audio-video’’ cued script, gives a clear, simple, 
step by step pattern to follow. Includes new Producer- 
Director market list and release form for use in sub- 
mitting scripts. Total cost, $2.00 and guaranteed. 


The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 3, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St., 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt service—free carbon—minor 
corrections—50 cents per 1000 words 
plus return postage. 


E. M. TAYLOR 
1915 W. Mohawk Tampa 3, Florida 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 











Chicago, Ill. 




















TV. SCRIPTS + LITTLE MAGAZINES 


SLICKS * PULPS + ETC. 


A selected member of our staff, working in your field. 

will criticize your work and find paying markets for 

you. Send us a manuscript for free evaluation. 
AMERICAN WRITERS enour 

86 Horatio St. New York 14 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
ay. to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE < Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Jse the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''Your Way to Success in 
Authorship.'' No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
Mailed flat, extra first and last pages. 65c 
per thousands words. 


MADELINE T. SMITH 
315 Single Ave., Collins Park, New Castle, Delaware 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 














Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








ONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. $31 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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out.” If a writer doesn’t know the funda- 
mentals, Mort suggests a writing class or 
course. 


“And he adds: Be prepared to re-write 
and re-write. It’s hard work. I know—for 
the last year I was in way over my head. 
But I’m learning a great deal. If you’re 
lucky enough to sell your first story, that 
doesn’t make you a writer .. , If you just 
keep on writing, you’ll grow as a writer. 
You might not see it at the time,but you 
will mature as a writer. 


“In this business you have to be able to 
take criticism, Mort points out, “It hurts— 
sometimes it’s cruel. But a story editor can’t 
afford to tread gently—He has to give it to 
you straight.” 


“As a new writer especially you have to 
make changes. When you’ve sold a script, 
that’s when your work really begins!” 


Mort feels all new writers should ask 
themselves. Why they want to write? Do 
you have something to say? 


As to his future plans: I will definitely 
do a stage play. I would like to do a tele- 
vision play every five or six months. I’d like 
to do another movie. I’d like very much to 
work in all three media. And I'd like to 
find a new writer—a real fine talent. I’d 
get the biggest kick out of it.’ 


Market News From New York 


At mid-season there are no new markets 
opening in the East in what is conceded 
to be an “off” year for television. There are 
a few names at the established program 
offices. 


ALCOA HOUR and GOODYEAR PLAYHOUSE 
currently are using big name properties, 
intend to use originals later in the season. 
Script Editor Ted Apstein handles the 
shows produced by Alex Segal, while Elihu 
Winer handles shows produced by Philip 
Barry. Bonnie Novick is assistant to Apstein. 


At KRAFT TELEVISION THEATER head of 
the script department is Ed Rice. They use 
plays in three acts submitted through recog- 
nized agents and adaptations by staff 
writers. 
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SAPPHIRE FILMS, LTD., has an East Coast 
script contact: Peggy Phillips, 420 Madison 
Ave., NYC. Writers with experience in 
film can earn $1250, This company pro- 
duces ‘“The Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
“The Buccaneers” and “The Adventures of 
Sir Lancelot.” 


Letter From An Agent 
Dear Editors: 


Because of the great demand for good 
television scripts, we tried an experiment a 
few months ago, and took on, for represen- 
tation, three youngsters who had just grad- 
uated from college. The experiment proved 
a huge success, since we sold the first script 
of each of our new writers and all to the 
top one-hour programs. 


There is little doubt that television will 
find almost all its future writers among the 
beginners who are now at college, or who 
have just graduated. 


It is our desire to extend to others our 
help in placing their material and we 
should like to have scripts sent to us for 
consideration. There is no reading fee and 
no charge for helpful suggestions for re- 
writes. However, we do expect an exclusive 
contract with any writer we feel we can 
help. 


Any writers with some television experi- 
ence, who wish to submit material may do 
so but scripts Will Not Be Returned unless 
they include self-addressed and stamped 
envelopes. 


In radio scripts we are looking for second 
rights stuff that has been done on sus- 
PENSE, MOLLE MYSTERY, THE WHISTLER 
and INNER SANCTUM or such network pro- 
grams, for our MYSTERY TIME series on ABC 
—do not send scripts to the network but to 
us, since we are the packagers and produc- 
ers. 

First Rights Scripts Will Not Be Consid- 
ered for radio. 

Ronald Dawson 
Radio & TV Agents 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


April 25-27 
(Congress Hotel) 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


AT ALS NEWELL 
+ Miami 33, Florida 








2964 Aviation, W 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


INCREASE PRESTIGE— 
EARN COLLEGE DEGREE 


Qualify through home-study or by taking extramural 
tests in Psychology, Literature, English, Science, ete. 
Various opportunities. Free Folder No. 162. 


AUREA, CENTRAL VALLEY, NEW YORK 











PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


boos established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 
Send for free brochure 

Beverly Hills, California 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


a 
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What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
—- instruction; books, stories, speeches. articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white grow. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. ‘GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


Box 1012 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


Should a cartoonist move to New York is a question answered 


with pros and cons by top cartoonists from “‘outatown”’ 


OES A CARTOONIST stand a better chance 
for success if he moves to New York 
City? 

Cartoonists who live in New York, or 
close enough to make the Wednesday 
rounds week, come from almost 
everywhere. 

Jeff Keate is from Canada. Ali Ulvi just 
moved to New York from Turkey. Kovarski 
came from Poland. The four Roth broth- 
ers are from Austria. Mischa Richter from 
Russia. Gus Lundberg—Sweden. Bill Yates 
and Rowland Wilson—Texas. Bob Barnes 
and Jack O’Brien—California. Tom Hen- 
derson and Charlie Strauss—Indiana. Mar- 
tha Blanchard—Ohio, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

But what about the fellows who stayed 
home, or decided home’s best and moved 
back again? 

How do they feel about living in New 
York City versus their natural habitats? 

I wondered . . . so I wrote letters to some 
of the men, whose work I always enjoy see- 
ing in the magazines, who live away from 
New York City. I asked them how they felt 
about the problem . . . and this is what they 
have to say: 

BILL HARRISON, ASHEVILLE, NORTH CARO- 
LINA: “Never having lived in N.Y.C., I 
know only one side of the story, and that 
is of a small city (population 50,000) car- 
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every 


toonist who has never made the Wednesday 
rounds, never met an editor or even talked 
to another professional cartoonist. Of course 
I’ve had an urge to live in the Big City, but 
my roots are pretty deep in these North 
Carolina mountains, so I like to think there 
are certain advantages in staying at home. 

“As for meeting editors, that could be 
pleasant. But look at it this‘way. Not long 
ago a major market editor finally bought a 
cartoon from me. This happened after | 
had been submitting regularly to him for 
over five years. This O.K. was soon fol- 
lowed by several other sales to the same 
editor. Here is the point. I’m sure I[ 
couldn’t have walked into that editor’s 
office and been turned down over 100 times 
without giving up. Yet, by mail, it wasn’t 
too hard to keep submitting until the sales 
came. In addition to that, I’m firmly con- 
vinced that those of us who mail in get just 
as good a look as those who show in person. 
If we don’t sell as often as the boys in N.Y 
the fault is in our material, not in the edi- 
tors. 

“My only real regret about living here 
instead of New York City is that I can’t 
meet and mingle with other cartoonists. But 
even here we out-of-towners are not at a 
total loss. Once more we can resort to the 
mails. When I was first testing my wings 
as a cartoonist I corresponded with Stan 





Fine, and he was kind enough to pass on a 
lot of helpful information, which not only 
improved my work but encouraged me to 
stick to it come what may. Letters from 
other cartoonists have included everything 
from market tips to baby pictures, and I 
always enjoy hearing from a fellow suf- 
ferer.” 


Living On The Pulse 


STAN FINE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
“There is no question but that the N.Y. car- 
toonist has a distinct advantage over the 
through-the-mail species. His accessibility to 
the major markets and to dozeg of middle 
and minor markets by just taking a bus into 
town any day in the week is a tremendous 
shortcut to extra dollars and a substantial 
savings in postage. The in-person meeting 
with editors, the tete a tete with the dozens 
of cartoonists along the rounds and around 
a London broil at Danny’s, Gino’s, or Pen 
& Pencil, etc., provide genuine stimulation 
and inspiration. No doubt about it—a guy’s 
got himself on the pulse of things living in 
Old New York. 

“When I do get to New York, I feel a 
certain pride in the fellows’ genuine interest 
when they greet me and say so meaning- 
fully, ‘Where you been, Stan, we thought 
you died.’ ” 


JOHN DEMPSEY, AZUSA, CALIFORNIA: “If 
I lived in New York I would still mail my 
roughs to the magazines. I feel if I person- 
ally presented a batch of roughs to an 
editor, he would take one look at me and 
never buy another one of my drawings.” 


CHON DAY, WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND: 
“In my case, I prefer to get near virgin 
ocean and just dream of the poor postman 
who delivers my stuff ‘Through hail, wind, 
snow, heat, etc.’ 


“After putting in about nine years of 
hoofing the stuff around to editors, I came 
to realize that they didn’t really want to see 
me—just the stuff. I come to N.Y. only two 
or three times a year—never in the summer. 
In 1929 and 1930 I lived in Greenwich 
Village near the 6th Ave. El... maybe that 
did it, but I don’t want to go back. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 
illustrated, all phases of cartoon drawing and techniques. .$1.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated ; 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance to meet magazine 
deadlines, increase sales. Spiral-bound, illustrated. . .. $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with explanations 
of how to convert them into sales-producing gags . $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 2°”: 222: 8-22,» ¥. 


Suite 304-D 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
NINTH ANNUAL e JUNE 5, 6, 7 
Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Consultations. All sessions held at the modern 

Sylvania Hotel. Write for programs to: 
OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 2 
per finished page, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 


This best seller among gagwriters and cartoonists 
— 








Steady Market — Prompt Payment 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 750 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


**Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers. 
brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 








Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD | 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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“It takes a little longer to send the roughs 
to each editor and get returns, but I can 
usually wait pretty: patiently on my boat, 
while working up a new batch. 


Some Like A Rat Race 


HAL ANDERSON, GATESVILLE, TEXAS: 
“Personally, I doubt that the personal con- 
tact with the editors would increase sales 
enough to make up for the difference in the 
cost of living in New York City and a town 
such as Gatesville, Texas. If I lived in a big 
city I think I’d seriously consider moving 
to New York. Because I’m strictly a small 
town boy, I wouldn’t trade home for a 
$20,000 a year income in N.Y.C. It all boils 
down to this: if you like city living, New 
York would be a fine one to live in; if you 
want to live in a small town or in the 
country, work through the mail (if you’ve 
got anything on the ball, you don’t have 
to be a personal friend of the editors to sell 
them) and leave the rat race to those who 
enjoy it or at least can put up with it.” 

GLENN R. BERNHARDT, WALNUT CREEK, 
CALIFORNIA: “I wouldn’t move to New 
York under almost any condition. But there 
is no doubt in my mind that it would pay. 

“My opinion is definite that it would be a 
wise move in furthering one’s career, but 
I can’t speak from personal experience. 

“If your customers were auto manufac- 
turers would you move to Detroit? 

“I think I’ll start packing tomorrow.” 

PHIL INTERLANDI, LAGUNA BEACH, CALI- 
FORNIA: “I have never been convinced that 
the personal contact with the editor each 
Wednesday has any real value when it 
comes to selling cartoons, otherwise I would 
be in New York. 

“I feel a cartoon must sell itself on its 
own merits. There is a strong feeling among 
cartoonists that it is possible for a man to 
talk himself out of a sale by being present. 
This certainly abuses the idea of the advan- 
tage of personal contact. 

“When you consider that almost every 
cartoon editor has to go through some sort 
of board of judges with the cartoons se- 
lected, I think you'll admit that the personal 
relationship with the editor is reduced to its 
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absolute minimum in terms of value to the 
cartoonist. 

“It may be unreal to believe that cartoons 
submitted by mail are getting a better look 
because the editor can do it when and if he 
has any leisure, but it is much more satis- 
fying than being part of a herd that shuffles 
in and out of the editor’s office with un- 
believable speed. True, the cartoonist gets 
all his work looked at by most of the editors 
that one day, but I feel he pays too large 
a price for that small advantage.” 


IRWIN CAPLAN, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: 
“Circumstance would play a large part in 
any man’s decision to go to New York. A 
married nfan with children and a decent 
job would be foolhardy to dig up roots and 
try New York until he had at least sold 
enough cartoons to be assured of his own 
talents and the security of his family. Edi- 
tors buy through the mails and if the ma- 
terial is sound, it will sell from anywhere; 
just being in the vicinity of the editorial 
offices will not improve the quality of the 
cartoon or its chance of. selling. On the 
other hand, while I sold my first cartoons 
through the mails and continue to do so, 
the few years I spent in New York are 
among the most cherished of my life. I 
think I would have missed a great deal of 
understanding and feeling for this business 
if I had never left home. To the undecided, 
a stay-at-home like myself can only say it is 
not necessary to go... . even unwise in many 
cases. To those with a great desire to try, 
nothing need be said, you'll try it and 
whether you meet with success or not you 
will never regret the experience.” 

My original plan for this column was to 
have a debate—New York Cartoonists vs. 
Them From Otherwheres. But the out-of- 
towners covered both sides of the question 
so well I felt local comment would be 
superfluous. 

Some of the most successful cartoonists 
live in the New York vicinity. But some 
of the most unsuccessful do, too! So where 
you are is not the vital question. 


Doing work that editors find acceptable, 
or desirable, or preferably irresistible is 
what really counts. 











Being around other cartoonists can be 
stimulating and enlightening, and it cer- 
tainly whets the competitive instinct (the 
cost of living in New York City also whets 
the competitive instincts). New York is the 
best place on earth to be if you’re longing 
to mingle with other cartoonists. But, of 
course, all that “mingling” can reduce your 
working hours to a dangerous low. 

And having an awareness of what editors 
want to buy is a great deal more important 
to you than mere mingling! You can find 
out what editors want, no matter where 
you are, just by patronizing your local news- 
dealer (as every editor will tell you) and 
studying the work that is actually being 
bought and, of course, by reading this 
column. ; 


Late Cartoon News 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 229 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Buy 
52 cartoons a year. Subject matter: Books 
and literature. Approximate size: 6 inches 
wide by 4 inches high. Line or wash—no 
benday. They have bought a lot of mechan- 
icals in the past: Fauns and centaurs read- 
ing mythology books. Detectives and burg- 
lars with crime books. Ghosts with ghost 
stories. Levitation books float. You find 
ideas for these by using the classified phone 
book: advertising, auctioneering, auto, 
bakery, beauty shop all the-way through to 
zippers. There’s a chance they’ve already 
seen what you’re going to think of but 
maybe not. Best bet here would be some- 
thing terribly amusing about a current run- 
away best seller. There are two girls on the 
desk: Rini Dafni and Grace Glueck. Send 
cartoons to Miss Dafni. Miss Glueck buys 
misc. spot drawings. 

TODAY'S HEALTH, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. A new name at 
this market. Address your cartoons to Rich- 
ard Blouin, Editorial Assistant. They use 
medical gags of a wider and more general 
appeal than Medical Economics. They 
should be slanted to general readership 
rather than something to entertain the GP. 
Also use quite a few generals. Sometimes 
use the inked rough. Buy about 75 cartoons 
a year. Pay $25 each. 





NOW! A Loneiote Course in Cartoo rocening. 12 Lessons, one 

each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 

over issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 

a LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONL Y $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the m aguas pubiiding in- 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


—_ these Sere * rsameraua apping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specia 
Ne. 


at, de eae able typing, with bond paper, carbon 
For complete editing as above, corrections and typing, "$1. 00 
per 1000, or 25c per page. Typing only, 50c per 1000, I pay 
return postage. 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 








The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








“‘How to Make Money with 

. _.-« Simple Cartoons’ 
‘ytix7, A book everyone who likes to draw 
Shiieetion. Sinply addres | SSE | 


\WIARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 823 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about pip | comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 














POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best poems 

today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum st.bo. nquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, 











Missouri 





HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 

















6th ANNUAL MID-WEST 
Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 
Fairmont, Minn. Aug. 1-3, 1957 
Poetry, The Novel, Short Story, Radio 
Leaders: Durant, Dickson, Webb, Coleman 
Poetry Contests — Money Prizes 

Work Scholarships Available 

Aoery | ‘"? P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D. 


No. 3, Fairmont, Minn. 











POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


+ + + tt 





SINGER SERVICE 


The tyning service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





DON’T YEARN! LEARN AND EARN! — INGENIOUS 
SELF-INSTRUCTION METHOD COURSES SHOW YOU HOW! 
30-Lesson Fiction Cours 35. 4 

10-Lesson Short-Short Story Course 
“HOW TO WRITE" Folios with MARKETS! 
y to write Love Stories, Adventure Stories, Confession 
° Short-Shorts, Juvenile Stories and Articles—All FIVE 
$1.00. nag Courses and help available. Return this ad 
and $1.00 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for. tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
a appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

ell how’’ but a SHOW HOW ame: Personal criticism 
included. Ww vy AR. free particular: 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box ie Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can progece fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word inustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


>a THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S$, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
e handle confessions only. ° oer stories accepted for 
criticism or sale 
Our service is personalised. ve work ‘with you in a market 
where the absence of by- oe — you an even chance with 


Story criticism: $1 per 1000 Nvords; $5 minimum. Rates for 
outlines and other services on request. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Charles Preston, 50 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Buy 
cartoons about almost any and all sports. If 
you'll drop Charlie a note he’ll send you 
a list of what they are (croquignole isn’t 
listed but if your gag is funny enough they 
might buy it anyway). They use approxi- 
mately 250 cartoons a year. Pay starts 
at $85. If your drawing isn’t pro enough to 
suit them they’ll offer to buy your gag and 
farm it out. Got anything funny about: 
baseball, gladiators, tennis, fishing, etc., etc., 
etc.? Send it in. They need it. 


FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE & INSIDE DETEC- 
TIvE, Dell Publishing Company, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. These are 
alternate sister publications. Both edited 
by Carmena Freeman. Pay here is exactly 
$15. Not name conscious when it comes to 
cartoons. Easy to sell provided you have 
what Carmena believes will entertain her 
readers. Jerry Ferguson lays out both books 
(also 1000 jokes and FOR LAUGHING OUT 
Loup) but he has nothing to do with the 
selection of cartoons. Mail them to Car- 
mena. Line or wash—no benday. Use ap- 
proximately 100 cartoons a year. 


KEN FOR MEN, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. Editor: Mel Blum. This is 
a quarterly at the present time. They used 
17 gags in their winter issue. Gags for men 
but very few of them are the kind you'd 
hide on the top closet shelf to keep your 


little golden-haired granddaughter from 


seeing. Pay: $15 per. 

MONTREALER, 770 St. Antoine Street, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. Alvah Beatty is 
the editor. The price is $10. This is a 
magazine by, for, and largely of Canadians. 
Very seldom a U.S. cartoonist gets printed 
here. A good market for neighborhood car- 
toonists if your neighborhood is Montreal. 
They buy 100 to 125 cartoons a year. Type 
of material used is a little hard to classify. 
More Punch than S.E.P. But a very high 
quality of humor used just the same. 


BOY'S LIFE, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Editor: Andrew 
Lessin. Cartoons for Boy Scouts and boys 
of scouting age. Like it comic. Prefer lots 
of action. Don’t want kid gags like grown- 





ues 








ups laugh at! Animals, sports, camping out 
in the woods. Give ’em the old Mac Sen- 
nett treatment. Buy approximately 100 
cartoons a year. Pay $25. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor: Phil Hummer- 
stone. This one is published by the Girl 
Scouts. Use line and black only—no ben- 
day or wash. Use very few cartoons. If 
your daughter is a girl scout get her to lend 
you a copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL so you 
can study it for slant. Pay: $10. 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Chrysler Motors 
Magazine, 6230 John R Street, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. If you sell this magazine you 
receive a note from Frank A. Vitale, Art 
Director, attached to o.k.’d rough. Price is 
usually $40. You write Mr. V. a letter, 
acknowledge his letter and accept his terms. 
He forwards your note to Purchase Dept. 
who mail you a purchase order. When you 
receive the purchase order send an invoice 
in duplicate to their expense auditor at the 
Highland Park plant. Their general pur- 
chasing agent sends you a brief form in 
duplicate for you to fill out and return 
one copy. They would appreciate it if you 
keep them notified, from time to time of 
your changes of address and personnel. 
They keep these records so they can make 
proper contact with the proper persons as 
occasion may require in their transactions 
with your company. Make- sure you give 
them a record of your personnel. They’re 
probably going to sell you a fleet of trucks. 
Anyway, send your finish in. The money 
will be paid to you. I can’t help wondering 
if it wouldn’t be simpler for them to buy 
the rough and dump a check in payment 
in your return envelope. 

C.F.H. CcO., Room 1004, 516 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Andrew Hecht, editor. 
Mr. Hecht was with READER’S DIGEST in 
California . . . a newspaper editor in Chi- 
cago, and associated with the Fawcett outfit 
in N.Y.C. 

A new humor magazine is about to be 
born. The budget is not large and has to 
shake down over everything. Prices for 
cartoons start at $15—then up. 

Title for the new magazine: JESTER. 

Don’t come muttering at me about Co- 


lumbia University’s JESTER. Mr. Hecht 
says he has the title cleared! John Bailey (a 
familiar name) will be buying material for 
the first issue. Besides cartoons he will be 
using all kinds written humor—anything 
from one inch to five thousand words, 





Take a shot at 
$3,900 


in prizes 


See pages 24-25 














WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


( ( 
¢ ( 
5 ; 
) Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
) Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- 

) service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 
‘ 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street 





wow | York 1, N. Y. 














@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


rev” SONGWRITERS) 
‘100: 


TO THE WRITER 


OF BEST SONG 
SELECTED 
EACH MONTH 





Markets 
For 


You 





There are more than 150 markets, 
paying $15 to $1,500 for short fic- 
tion of 800 to 2,000 words. 


Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion can help you write for these 
markets regularly. Drop us a post- 
eard for further information. There 
is no obligation and we will help 
you only if we can. 


Dept. S 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer's magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, profe essional writers, editors, publishers. 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘*Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, 
ing each word in name and address; box number. 

Copy with money order or check for May issue 
reach us by April 1 


includ- 
$1.80. 


must 





Through the 
ers can swap, buy, 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 


‘personals’ department, read- 
or sell nominally priced 











THE PRESIDIO is a 48-page ‘slick’? monthly. Its 
pictures and stories give an insight into the lives 
of criminals—a glimpse at life in prison. $1.50 
annually. PRESIDIO, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 


VACATION COTTAGE, 5 miles W. of Black Moun- 
tain, North. Carolina. Secluded area. Three 
rooms, furnished, with bath, porches, lights and 


water, shopping 1 mile, $3000.00 


SELLING FICTION? Bring to the attention of 
Hollywood TV, Movie producers. Will publicize 
your fiction sales in Hollywood trade papers, 
Variety and Reporter. $5.00. Bill Dodge, Public 
Relations, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 

RESEARCH. Any subject $1.00. Remails 25c. Den- 

nis Moffet, Bedford, Iowa. 


90 PLANS FOR EARNING WITH CAMERA. Free 
Details. K. Warco, 2689A Coolidge, Oakland 1, 
Calif. 

SUMMER SECRETARY for writer couple. 
area. Psychology, literature. Box 912, 
Oklahoma. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Interesting particulars, 
25c. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 


75 FILLERS MARKETS, lengths, interests, 
Fillers, °689D Coolidge, Oakiand 1, Calif. 


Resort 
Pryor, 


SECRET MAIL Receiving Forwarding System. $3 
Month. Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cali- 
fornia. 

CALIFORNIA—LETTERS REMAILED, 25c each, 

$2 monthly. Confidential. Research questions an- 

swered, 50c. Secretarial services. L. Bonitz, 2406 

Alvord Lane, Redondo Beach, California. 


VISIT THE LAND OF THE 49’er — Letters re- 
mailed 25c. Viewcards typed, mailed 35c. Re- 
search on gold rush. $2.00. Phyllis Kelly, 452A 
So. Auburn, Grass Valley, Calif. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WHY PAY when you can do it yourself? Criticize 
your own stories, the very way the experts do. 
Find faults. Correct them. Sell. Really a Course 
in story writing for $1. Send for SELF-CRITIC. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE- 
RIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features”’ 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
oat. Dept. 231, 19909 Como Ave., St. Paul 3, 
Minn. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers, write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

LEARN AND EARN! Ingenious Self-Instruction 
Courses Show You How: 30-lesson fiction course 
—$5.00. 10-lesson_ short-short—$3.00. Television 
Writing, $1.00, Write & Sell Songs, Poetry— 

$1.00, Start Your Own Literary Service—$1.00. 

All 3—$2.00. Write-Right, Box 107-D, Fern 

Park, Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 


Chicago 13. 


‘“‘THEY HAND HIM $100!” Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST, Oceanside, Calif. 


INTERESTING OVERSEAS JOBS—available all 
over the world—Work in places you can write 
about first hand—Get job lists—U. S. foreign air- 
lines, steamship companies—government  con- 
struction jobs—corporations’ overseas branches— 
overseas teaching jobs. $1.00 postpaid. ESSCO 
WORLD AVIATION FOREIGN DIVISION, 1654 
Idlewood Avenue, Akron 13, Ohio. 


WHO—OR WHOM? HE—OR HIM? Instant-refer- 
ence key to pronoun usage settles every problem. 
$1 postpaid. Reeve Publications, Box 322, La 
Jolla, California. 

KNOW THY NEIGHBOR, lover, friends, children 
and yourself, or anyone you need to be sure 
about. Nature, talents, temperament, honesty, or 
dishonesty, astonishingly revealed. GRAPHO 
ANALYSIS is a proven, scientific method of char- 
acter analysis. For analysis by member of IN- 
TERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, 
send 2 pages (if possible) ink-written handwrit- 
ing and $3.00 to VIVIAN FELMAN, 1014 Kenneth 
Place, Seaside, Calif. 

THE CORRESPONDENT—Instructional pamphlet 

for novice newspaper writers. Increases your 

value to editors. 30c per copy. E. Dickinson, 126 

Argyle St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s _ stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 

WRITE Send for 

particulars. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


FEATURES AND FILLERS. 
Underhill, Beebe, Ark 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


$2. Returna- 
New York, N. ¥- 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Il., 25¢ 
each. Patricia Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave-- 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Seek understanding 
high-class confidential. Fee $3.00. 693 Shatto 
Place, Box. 304, Los Angeles 5, California. 
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USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


PRINTING SERVICE, direct from Printer te Au- 
thor, at savings. Books, booklets, novels, 3 
tories. Rickard, 30 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


WHAT IS YOUR “1Q”"? At At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact- os me ge Jame 
tion book: ‘“‘SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE, - Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join ‘‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y¥. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 


bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


SONG REQUEST FORMS made for two dollars. 
Have radio and television artist _ your song. 
Howard Olenik, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


WRITERS SUCCEED QUICKER, -New Idea $1.00. 
— Research Studio, 910 Moss St., Orange, 
exas. 


aa ee tance Eagle Magazine back issues. Box 


PLAYS, POEMS, SHORT STORIES, NOVELS. 
Manuscripts of all kinds, sewed and bound into 
beautiful Gold stamped ees. $4.00 each. 
PARNASSUS BOOKBINDING, NOKOMIS, 
FLORIDA. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


Ed Mar- 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with de- 
partment letters—List of markets, requirements, 
rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or stamps. 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprises, Angola, New York. 


PUT SURPRISE ENDINGS IN YOUR STORIES 
Surprise Endings Sell. Send for Surprise Endings 
For Stories, 75c. Use countless times. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


FINANCE YOUR OWN WRITING CAREER. Be 
managing-editor of your own interesting paper, 
without previous experience or investment, as I 
have. Secure immediate increasing income, work- 
ing two or three days per week, with abundance 
of free time for career or study. Wonderfully 
suited to beginning writers or intermittent pro- 
fessionals. Get my personal success story ‘‘How 
I Did It,’’ plus details and sample papers, $2 
pp. R. Seymour Janes, Montezuma, New York. 


SCRIBE—The complete bulletin for writers. 12 is- 
sues for only .$1.00. Sample copy on request. 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


SEE PLOT BUILT FROM SINGLE WORD, any 
word, then do it yourself. Easy. Never be stuck 
for plot again. Sure Plotter, 75c. Dleano Publish- 
ers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. ¥ 


FREE FOR WRITERS—Complete lists of bargains 
in writers’ courses and folios. Kish, P. O. Box 
182, E. Lansing, Mich. 


FLOATING WORKSHOP TO BERMUDA! Combine 
dream vacation with instruction from _ profes- 
sional writers. Sailings: spring, summer. Book 
now! American-Foreign Travel Associates, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 67, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 57, 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


SIX BOOKS—VARIOUS PHASES OF WRITING— 
$1.00 each. Three-month personal consultation 
plan—$5.00. Write for details. Rosser, 421 Tyler, 
Gary, Indiana. 


POETS: 1957 Anthology to be published. Inquire: 
Poets of America, 373 W. 52nd St., New York 
0, 3. ¥ 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Understand your- 
self, others. Helpful, 8-10-page report. $3.00. 
Dorothy Briney, Liscomb 2, Iowa. 


CARTOONISTS & GAGWRIITERS INFORMATION 
GUIDE. Hot market tips, Cartoon lessons and 
gagwriting instruction. Photos of cartoonists and 
gagwriters. Send for free trial copy. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 

GAGS WANTED BY DUMB (Cartoonist. (But 
dumber gagwriter.) 25% for $15—$35 Male 
Market stuff. Ralph Sayler, 2347 Erie Street, 
Gulfport, Florida. 


LOS ANGELES OR HOLLYWOOD letters remailed, 
20c each. Souvenir postcards, typed message, 35c. 
Sunday classifieds forwarded, 75c. Unlimited 
Services—query! Spaulding’s, 128 S. Catalina, 
Los Angeles. 


ARE YOU TROUBLED? Need Advice? If so, write 
out your problem in letter form and send it to 
me for understanding counsel and guidance. In- 
oan 2 fee, $3. EXPERIENCE, Box 646, Mon- 
ticello, N. 
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“FREE PUBLICITY NEWSLETTER” tells you 
how and where to place publicity. Subscription, 
$1.00 yearly, Sample, 25c. GALE, 30 North Dear- 
born, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


FLORIDA ASSIGNMENTS WANTED: Interviews, 
photos, business publications: Other: prompt 
service. Harry Miller, 991 42nd, Sarasota. 


AUTODYNAMICS. Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free amazing 
brochure. Box 847 (B3-3), Ocean Park, Calif. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, Mig om | feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here is a growing, uncrowded profession-busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 


WRITERS! Get your name, work samples, before 
1000 editors in new Guide. Free listing informa- 
tion. GALE COMPANY, 30 North Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 





Coming soon: 


The 1957 
Writer’s Market 


3,000 markets for writers; 
features on photo journal- 


ism, non-fiction, fiction, 


TV, copyright and query 


letters. 


$4.00 clothbound 
$3.50 soft cover 


Postpaid 


Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART of 
Mary. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM N. Y. C. 25c each 
ae Box 7, Triborough Station, New York 


MAKE RIBBON GIVE FIVE TIMES NORMAL 
SERVICE. Ask Fred Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


FROM THE GREAT WEST, Sensational Mineral 
Sets and Beautiful Cactus Specimens. If Inter- 
ested in Quality at Low Prices. write Walter 
Thoresen, Malad City, Idaho. 


EXCELLENT FOR BRIEF MESSAGES AND IN- 
QUIRIES! 100 personalized correspondence post 
cards, $1.00. Namecraft, Box 13-W, Arlington 74, 
Massachusetts. 


FREE SAMPLE of the new, exciting ‘‘Pagan’’ per- 
fume. Masterpiece Parfums, 1101-A S. E. 7th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: Write short 
items. 300 current filler markets described—7ic. 
Details free. Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS for pleasure or profit, 
new simplified method reveals character traits 
in minutes. Complete system $1 postpaid. Reeve 
Graphology, Box 322, La Jolla, California. 


DRAMA SELLS STORIES. Put Drama in yours, 
and sell. Send for How To Put Drama And Sus- 
pense In Stories, 75c. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


“SHOULD YOU BE A FREE LANCE WRITER?” 
by Sylvie Schuman, noted writer and editor. 
Excellent, 48-page pamphlet, chock-full of valu- 
able, helpful advice and information. Only $1.00 
per copy (postpaid). Send cash or money order 
to OCCU-PRESS, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


N. 


PLAN CAMPING TRIP TO ALASKA IN MAY. 
Hunting, fishing, adventure, photography, writ- 
ing. Want partner on 50-50 basis. CADY, 221 
Wash. Ave., Alpena, Mich. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR get my seven-hundred 
word letter for beginning humorist. (Thirty-five 
years experience.) Edgar M. Wilhun, East Har- 
wich, Mass. 


WAIKIKI. Stamped letters forwarded from exotic 
Polynesia, 40c or 3 for $1.00. Mercer, 2229 Ala 
Wai, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


WHAT TO NAME THE BABY, 15,000 names to 
choose from. All about names. Invaluable aid to 
the writer. Send $2.00. The Brownist Press, 1324 
Oak Park, Berwyn, Illinois. 


THIS MAN’S TRUE STORY gives you the secret 
of How To Win Fame and Fortune writing stor- 
ies, articles, plays, and poems. He has helped 
scores of inexperienced men and women to reach 
the highest rungs on the ladder of writing suc- 
cess. He guarantees that he can help you—if you 
will let him. No cost—no obligation. Just send 
name, address for full particulars plus informa- 
tive FREE booklet, ‘“‘Tips For Beginning Writ- 
ers.”” Career Aids, Box 712, Dept. WD-3, South- 
ampton, New York. 


ALASKA, OVERSEAS, U. S., CALIFORNIA jobs. 
Highest wags. Men, Women. Free information, 
applications. International, Box 16, San Diego 12, 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 











Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 














WRITE OR RELAX THIS SPRINGTIME in the 
Rockies. Secluded, beautiful Pine Valley Ranch 
in forested mountains near Santa Fe. Quiet soli- 
tude, - near multitude of sightseeing and recre- 
ational attractions. Rent a room or the ranch, 
eens Box 4233, Santa Fe, New Mexico, for 
details. 


TIRED OF REJECTS? Easy-to-sell newspaper fea- 
tures bring checks immediately. Our 3000-word 
folio tells how to find stories that editors will 
buy. Gives three rules that will make any story 
salable. Only one dollar will start you on the 
road to profitable writing. No stamps, please. 
Pine Tree Book Agency, Birch Harbor, Maine. 


IF RESEARCH IS DELAYING YOUR SUCCESS 
STORY, plot against it with fast, thorough Re- 
search ‘Assistance. Find out, free, how our team 
of research personnel inexpensively sift the 16 
tons of information at the Library of Congress 
for the material you need. Write today. Wash- 
ington Research Bureau, Walker Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C f 


GUIDANCE, OPPORTUNITIES, PARTNERSHIPS 
for writers, artists, composers, idea-men, busi- 
nessmen, scientists, craftsmen. Money-maker 
teams create, cooperate. Details, $00.10. Chuck 
Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 


Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


BECKY’S CORSET $2, yom. of Pettit, Box, 


Murray Hill Station, N. Y 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers <j pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, 


WRITERS’ 


“ee Toms —A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
ERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
bee his unique method. It allegedly provides 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatique, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, exis- 
tent psychic powers — known or unsuspected, 
ete.); proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic benefits or other results but enthusi- 
astically recommend this remarkable book to 
writers interested in subject of self-hypnosis. 
$2.00—delighted or refund. Verity Publications, 
Newfoundland 15-S, N. J. 


PERSONAL POST CARDS, colored 

stock, build prestige; save time, money. 50 cards 

= Post Card Studio, Box 630, College Station, 
exas. 


WRITERS; ARTISTS; HOBBYISTS: Correspon- 
dence invited. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 


HYPNOTISM! SELFHYPNOSIS! COMPLETE 


SERVICE! Books! Tapes! Recordings! Accesso- 
ries! Drawer WD2-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 





NOTICE 


for classified advertising is now 15 
The Rate cents per word, included each word 
in the name and address. Please count your words care- 
fully, and attach your check for the proper amount when 
mailing your insertion. 











Criticism 


By 
Professional 
Editors 


Most stories, articles, novels and TV plays 
need some “tightening up” before they are 
ready for market. After rewriting a piece 
ten times however, you can’t always dis- 
tinguish the phrases from the sentences 
anymore. You’re too close to your work 
to be objective about it. That’s when re- 
liable, competent advice is valuable. 


The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST will 
give your script a thorough, professional 
“blue pencil” criticism, including revision 
suggestions (why and how), and complete 
market information. 


Writer’s Digest 





Send all material with payment to: Criticism Department 


Our Rates: 


Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, 
plus 10c for each additional line. 


Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 


pencil” criticism. 


Radio and TV _ plays—30-minute or one- 
act play—$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 




















es 

N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its-Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 


professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries, 

We invite you to reply at once. 





er 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City State 
Address 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Is It A Story? 
(Continued from page 20) 


my mind what actually happened from 
what I made up. But then, this happens to 
writers—they reach a point where it’s diffi- 
cult for them to distinguish fact from fic- 
tion. And after all, why should they? 


I’ve talked a lot about what makes sale- 
able material (this is tntended to be an 
affirmative article) but maybe I should say 
a little more about what to avoid. 


That Technicolor Stage 


It may sourid cynical, but you would do 
well to avoid, or beware of stories that mean 
something very personal, and are deepl; 
felc. Life has a raw-around-the-edges qual- 
ity, and presented, unembellished, but skil- 
fully highlighted, can be deeply moving. 
But the beginner has seldom learned how 
to cut the umbilical cord. He writes with 
remembered emotion, with vivid associa- 
tions, that put the whole thing in techni- 
color for him; for the cold-eyed reader it’s 
still black and white. The ready-to-go 
reader-reaction that you get in the universal 
theme just isn’t there for the personal one. 


The off-beat story that sometimes gets 
published in the slicks, appears in_ these 
much as pickles and olives appear on the 
Thanksgiving table—to offset the really 
important and nourishing food, the big on- 
beat story. Editors want on-beat stories, told 
with freshness and drama and insight by 
an author who writes as though he’s just 
discovered this great, big, old, particular, 
universal theme. 





Mona Williams has published over 100 short 
stories in most top slick magazines. One of her 
stories became the movie “A Woman’s World.” 
Miss Williams adds: “I started writing as 4 
young girl and published two novels which were 
less remarkable for themselves than for the youth 
of the writer.” Miss Williams is married and has 
three children, all nearly grown. She met her 
husband when he was a publisher and she 
brought in a script. She adds: “He turned down 
the script, but accepted me.” Miss Williams is 
currently working on her third novel. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers wt Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


Wolsele 
Make Your Story.... 4.00 


Characters 
lwoo 

Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
earney 

How to Write for Money 


ae 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 





Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
zzel 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 3.00 | 
Elwood 
Practical Guide to Writing..... 2.00 
ait 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
arra 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
ei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Steyee 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The........ 4:50 
offman 
oo El Sa 2.75 
eredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
Osborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction $3.50 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article Writing for 
MPS ios ais ocd aiplien'se soe 3.95 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Baile 
Write for Trade Journals 2.75 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction . 3.50 
ampbell 
CARTOONING 
Bete Drawing: . <2... 6s cccccccss 4.00 
riscilla 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING | 
Encyclopedia of Criminolo . 5.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. ‘ 4.75+| 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook..... 3.95 | 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.50 
Burack 
} 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 3:50 | 
_ Colby | 
Writing for Young Children.... 3.00 | 
Lewis | 
wie Juvenile Fiction 3.50 | 
itney 


tele] ¢ 


for writers 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher acres 
Section . 1 
Protection and Marketing of 





SELECTED By the editors of 
WritTer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 











REFERENCE 
. 7.00 


American Thesaurus # Slang 
Berry and Van den Bar 


Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
4.95 





MARCH 


BOOK SPECIAL 





Writing For Young Children 
Lewis 


Helps you with the language 
and the world of the child. 


Special price . $2.00 
(regular price $3.00) 





Literary Property 3.75 Dictionary of Thoughts 
Wittenberg | Encyclopedia of Superstitions. .. . H 50 
bag and How to Sell Your 9.09 | English Grammar Simplified... 1.75 
re . | Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
Writer’s Market .. 4.00 | WNichalson 
Jones & Mathieu | Phrase Finder . 6.95 
’ NOVEL WRITING eed Handbook of ‘Better | = 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.50 | Colby lby 
Burack | Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1,00 
How to Write a Novel 4.00 | Roget’s Thesaurus .. 1.90 
Komroff Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
—e- in the Making 3.00 | Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
O'Hara thumb indexed 6.00 
Technique of the Novel 2.00 Western Words . 3.75 
zze 
PLAYWRITING SHORT STORY WRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.50 : Ay 
Van Druten Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Mowery ; 
Niggli Short Story Writing . 2.00 
Summer Theatres 1.45 Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
PLOTTING AND REVISION lackiston 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 | Write the Short Short 4.00 
Foster lwoo 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Writers: Try Short Shorts. . . 3.00 
amilton et 
Plots that Sell . 3.00 Writing Magazine Fiction . 3.50 
Simmons Campbell 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 Writing the Confession Story 2.75 
olti ollett 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell TV AND RADIO 
POETRY AND VERSE ie Maas Writing for 5.50 
An Editor Look P , .00 eee , 
i a a : How to Write for Television 2.50 
| Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 euyen 
| Wood | How to Write Jokes . 1.00 
First Principles of Verse 3.00 | Reznick 
Hillyer | Television Plays 3.75 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 | ayefsky 
ood | Television Writing 3.50 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card | Greene 
erse 1.00 | Television Writing and Selling... 5.75 
Barr | Roberts 
| Writing Light Verse 2.75 | Writing for Television 3.00 
rmour Seldes 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $ . enclosed 
PN ican sutcsanict cecacaeenane eens 
Address . 
City SID sts sss casesoiciiacacctcsiniaa eisai 
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—Continued from page 8 
lished in March by Frederick Fell, Inc. The 
reprint right has been sold to ELLERY QUEEN’S, 
which printed the story in its February issue. 
Since my last report appeared in your Forum, 

I have received many nice letters from fellow- 
writers, may I take this opportunity to extend 
them my thanks. 

C. Y. Lege 

2717 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago Conference 

The Third Annual Chicago Writers’ Confer- 
ence will be held at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, on April 25-27. 

Speakers include Rosemond du Jardin, Eugenia 
Price, Lachlan MacDonald, Adele M. Ries, An- 
nette Victorin, Dorothy F. Arbuckle, Florence 
Marvyne Bauer, Gail Brook Burket, T. Otto 
Nall, Betty J. Russell, Lillian Budd, Francis G. 
Edwards, and others in fiction, non-fiction, and 
juvenile fields. 

$150 in cash prizes will be awarded winning 
manuscripts in fiction and non-fiction categories. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the conference, may be ob- 
tained from Irv. Leiberman, program chairman, 
1555 Luxor Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Bigger Than Life 
Dear Editor: 

Just to reassure you that you have a vigorous, 
widespread readership, that piece of mine in the 
October WD brought in 20 letters here—many 
more than any other article, Life included. 

FRANK CAMERON 
Box 314 
Mentfield, California 


Hospitalized Veterans Contest 


Hospitalized veterans can win over $5,000 in 
500 prizes including typewriters and watches in 
the eleventh annual national writing contest, 
which opens February 15 and closes April 15. 
Veterans may submit entries in 20 categories, 
ranging from short stories to plots for novels and 
from limericks to serious poetry. Leading figures 
in the literary world will judge the entries. For 
complete details write The Hospitalized Veterans 
Writing Project, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Summer School Scholarship 


Dear Editor: 

The Huckleberry Mountain workshop announces 
its first scholarship contest. This contest is open 
from March 1 to May 1 and there will be two 
prizes offered. 

The first prize is one week of board, room and 


tuition. 
The second prize will be just tuition for one 
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week at the Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 








Camp. 

We will be glad to look at contest submissions 
in four divisions: 

Fiction—up to 1500 words 

Juvenile fiction—up to 1800 words 

Poetry—not over 24 lines 

Photojournalism—that is, pictures with caption 

Submit all material to Evelyn Haynes, Huck- 
leberry Mountain Workshop-Cemp, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Be sure to enclose a stamped addressed envel- 
ope if you want your material returned. 


Fair Deal From Europe 
Dear Editor: 

A fair wind just blew a copy of the wriTER’s 
DIGEST on my desk. I am very happy about it 
as I had, in vain, been seeking something similar 
all over Europe for years. 


I would be most happy to get, for publication® 


in Switzerland and Germany, especially articles 
of interest to women, short stories of all kinds, 
psychological, humorous, and other fillers, radio 
comed es, articles on psychological and othe: 
problems of business (selling, office work, effi- 
ciency, new ideas, etc.) as well as on personal 
betterment and self-help. I consider lively ma- 
terial of any kind and report promptly to all who 
enclose an international postage coupon. 

On sales I take the standard 20% foreign 
commission for material in German and 50% 
for material in English and other languages. Pic- 
tures and drawings: also 50%. 

Dr. Huco TScHUDIN 
Hagenbachstrasse 12 
Basel, Switzerland 


$25 For Poem 
Dear Editor: 

The Laramore-Rader Poetry Group offers its 
annual award of $25.00 for the best poem on 
any subject, 30 lines or less. Open to all poets 
except members of the group. Send two un- 
signed copies (name and address in sealed en- 
velope bearing title of poem) to Phyllis M. Flaig, 
Chairman, Laramore-Rader Poetry Award, 244 
Fluvia Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 


Man and Woman Hunting Department 


Scott Meredith, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, New York is holding checks for the following 
two men and would like to get in touch with 
them: Mr. Ernest O. Ames, last address 1082 
Union Street, San Francisco 11, California and 
Mr. Alan R. Riefe, last address 248 West 73rd 


Street, New York, N.Y. 





Florence Starin, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. would like to get in touch with Jody 
McIntosh, for whom she is holding a check. 





Adolph Fierst, 545 Fifth Avenue is holding a 
check for James Hines. 
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Monica Dickens, 
i selling 
: Hands.’ “One Pair 
Winds of Heaven,” 


States: 





great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
“T have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


authoress of 11 best 
novels—including “One Pair of 


2 member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its teach- 
ing techniques and frankness in criticizing 
student efforts have greatly impressed me. 
I feel certain that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit greatly 
from its course.’ 


of Feet” and “The 


successful columnist, 


Palmer Institute Now Accredited 


The Only School of Writing So Honored 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 

0 question about writing tech- 
iques. I haven’t completed the 
purse yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
ieck for an article if it weren't for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 
‘The Palmer In- 


stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself .in 
editors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student, and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.” 
Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


“T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
ms I started to market my arti- 
es. Soon I was unable to write 
st enough to keep up with my 
les. If I could personally meet 
ich prospective Palmer student. I 
iow I could convince him of the 
ilue of Palmer training. Anyone 
‘ho likes to write and will follow 
ur simple instructions should cer- 
inly succeed in this profession.” 
Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Jarman is editor of a Cana- 
ian magazine.) 
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An Accrediting Commission of the National Home 
Study Council, composed of nationally known public 
educators (not just those in the home study field), re- 
cently visited and inspected applicant schools to confirm 
evidence that they were up to the rigid standards set by 
the Council. Instructional materials were reviewed by 
subject matter specialists. 


Only 25 correspondence schools throughout the na- 
tion received accreditation and Palmer Institute was 
the only school teaching creative writing to be so 
honored. 

To be accredited by the National Home Study 


Council, a school must offer educationally sound and 
up-to-date courses, have a competent faculty, admit only 
qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical rela- 
tionships with students, and be financially sound. 


Palmer Institute has been a member of the NHSC 


since 1927, and is proud to be approved under the 
Council’s new program of Accreditation. 


Send for Free Book and Lesson 
To learn how Palmer training may help you find 
recognition and profit as a writer, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.” No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-37 Approved | 
Hollywood 28, California | Sor Neterens 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-37 

Please send me free lesson package and book explaining how you help 

new writers get started and experienced waiters increase their income. 


This is confidential. No salesman will call. 





The Art j 
of Writing 
§ Salable 
Stories 






Mr. 
Mrs. 


Address 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here —} 
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MAM 








I've intended writing you a note to express my appreciation for your 
excellent, easy-to-follow advice. It was well worth the money expended. 


I enjoyed your comments: your suggestions were practical and under- 


standable, and the help derived from reading your analysis over and over 
again made rewriting «a task both pleasant and exciting. 


—MARGARET SCARIANO 
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